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In hilly New England the settlers discovered that the best way 
to build a barn is to set the foundation in a hillside, keep the animals 
in the basement and drive the hay wagons from the uphill side 
into the second floor on a level. When their descendants migrated 
to the flat prairies of Illinois, they continued to build barns in the 
only way they knew. Having no hillsides they built the barn first, 
built a plank hillside running up into the barn and then got stalled 
trying to haul loads of hay up this hill! 

In olden days the American common schools remained closed 
during the growing season in order that the farmers might have 
the help of their children. Thus originated the long summer 
vacation and as the cities established their school systems they 
adopted it without question. There are many ways in which 
school buildings and grounds may be used during the summer to 
keep children happy and usefully occupied. But no. Although 
half of us are urban, every June we close the schools of our cities 
and turn millions of children into the street—to hoe corn and 
“bug” potatoes! 

In an early day in the level West the practice struck root of 
laying out roads on the section lines. Later the gridiron plan was 
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adhered to even in rough country where it would be more eco- 
nomical to lay out the roads according to the contour, so that they 
would follow the water courses or the water partings. Today 
millions of loads are needlessly hauled over hill after hill on their 
way to market and thousands of hillside roads are washed away 
every season because men blindly follow precedent. 

In general, after a social practice or institution has existed for 
a generation or two, it is off its original basis of sound reason 
and will be retained even in a situation so changed that it has no 
justification whatever. The first users scanning with a cold and 
critical eye will modify or abandon it if it does not suit their purpose. 
But after it has been taken over and worked by a later generation 
which has feelings about it, it loses its plasticity, turns to bone as 
it were. The process, then, by which social institutions and 
arrangements lose adaptability and harden into rigid forms may 
be called ossification. 

The causes of this tendency are various: 

Most of us are mentally lazy. We are loath to put our minds 
to a stretch, to concentrate our powers upon an intricate matter. 
Little problems involving only a few factors may challenge and 
stimulate us like the situations in a game of chess, but we shun 
complex problems which call for sustained thinking. Hence, 
we shrink from recognizing a changed situation, from rethinking our 
task. Indolently we roll along in the rut of habit and precedent 
until a stone in the rut or an obstacle in the road twists us out of it. 
Absorbed in their daily round few pause to ask themselves: “Is 
this thing of any use?” “Am I doing any real good?” The 
ability to see one’s activity in a true perspective is a rare gift, 
is, in fact genius. 

There has been for a generation such a furore about social 
progress that one might suppose it to be an object of universal 
thought and desire. In truth only a very few care enough for 
social progress to embrace it in their plans or to make sacrifices for 
it. They are glad to have it if they can have it at somebody else’s 
expense. The true attitude of these shouters for progress is 
revealed when one proposes a concrete change affecting their 
religion, politics, or customs. From their shocked resistance 
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one will perceive that all the time they have been conservatives 
without realizing it. 

Even the strong minds, the highly educated men, tend to abide 
in their earlier judgments and to retain the emotional attitudes 
of their youth. If, then, the control of affairs is in the hands of 
the old, the effete thing will longer escape notice and be longer 
tolerated than if young men are at the helm. If education falls 
out of step with life, if knowledge grows beyond the creeds, if 
laws fail to keep up with the development of social relations, the 
unprejudiced young will realize it first and will demand changes 
which the old see no reason for. 

At my suggestion Dr. E. B. Gowin, now professor in New York 
University, reviewed modern history in order to compare epochs 
of reform and epochs of quiet with respect to the age of their leaders. 
He found that in ten historical periods of reform or revolution 
the average age of the dozen leading men in each varied from 
thirty-two to forty-six years. On the other hand, the average 
age of their chief opponents or of the leaders in quiet periods 
varied from fifty-four to sixty-six years. In general, the champions 
of change have been from fifteen to twenty years younger than 
the champions of opposition to change." 

The long-established becomes an ark of the covenant which 
we fear to lay hand on lest we meet the fate of Uzzah. Perhaps 
our forefathers fought and bled for it. It has inspired heroic 
deeds, noble poetry, and eloquence. We cannot imagine that a 
thing so cherished has become a stumbling-block or a nuisance. 
In the face of the imperative need of church union the faithful 
cling to their denominational peculiarities because of the sacrifices 
these doctrines once cost. The monastic ideal, the Monroe 
Doctrine, the policy of avoiding “entangling alliances,” uniformity 
of taxation, the ‘open door,” the “independence of the judiciary,” 
laissez faire, inspire passionate devotion long after their value has 
become doubtful. The American Constitution has gathered such 
prestige that scholars who demonstrate the part selfish interests 
took in its shaping are vilified. Owing to the bloody struggles 
which have raged about it the Bible has come to be for many a 


* The Executive and His Control of Men, pp. 264-70. 
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kind of fetish. Its texts are relied on to resolve every doubt life 
presents and the “higher critics” who call in question the 
traditional date, authorship, or meaning of the Scriptures bring a 
tempest upon their heads. 

The assumption that what once worked well will continue to 
work well implies a static notion of society. People generally 
imagine that society keeps to its track until some large sensible 
force—a war, a revolution, a law, a religious movement, or a great 
invention—gives it a new direction. The fact is society can 
never be stable while its base shifts and its base may be shifted 
by the cumulative effect of numerous small imperceptible changes— 
new methods of tillage, a gain of manufacturing on agriculture, 
cheaper carriage, the opening of new channels of trade, immigra- 
tion, population growth, the unequal growth of sections and 
classes, the disappearance of the frontier, the rush to the cities, 
the access of women to industry, etc. Silently these lowly un- 
noticed processes make society into something else than we imagine 
it to be, so that some of the wisdom of the past turns to folly 
and perhaps some of its folly becomes wisdom. Hence, each 
generation ought to review all the institutions they inherit and 
consider of each whether it is still at its peak of fitness. But they 
will never do this until they recognize the dynamic character of 
society. 

Private interests become dependent on an institution and 
therefore resist proposals to abandon or alter it. The teachers of 
Latin and Greek protest against reforming in a modern spirit the 
traditional courses of study for youth. For thirty years religious 
leaders have urged that economics and sociology be a part of the 
training for the Christian ministry. With rare exceptions, how- 
ever, the theological seminaries have done nothing owing to the 
vested interest of the professors of the traditional subjects. As a 
result the clergy are steadily losing influence because of their 
ignorance of the burning moral issues of the time. 

Guild self-interest is, then, an obstacle to adaptive change. 
Certain persons have specialized in good faith and lo, they are 
in danger of losing their occupation. It is indeed hard. One 
cannot well expect them to capitulate to anything less than a 
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mathematical demonstration of their superfluousness and this is 
impossible outside the field of material production. They are 
like players who protest against the nature of the game being 
changed while they are playing it. 

In the field of law, ossification is an outcome of the common- 
law doctrine that precedents are binding. This maxim of stare in 
decisis in turn reflects the popular demand that the law be clear 
and certain. How can we know what is lawful and what is unlaw- 
ful for us to do unless we are sure that the judge who reviews our 
conduct will follow past decisions? Who wants to play a risky 
game unless the rules appear to be settled? The logic is so irresist- 
ible that even equity, “‘the judicial modification or supplementing 
of existing rules of law by reference to current morality,” accepted 
the doctrine that precedents bind. As a result it presently lost 
its discretionary character and became merely a competing system 
of law. Says Dean Pound, “‘ Well might Falstaff say to an Eliza- 
bethan audience, ‘there’s no equity stirring’ when precedents 
were beginning to be cited in the Court of Chancery.” Thus, 
in meeting the demand that the law be certain, justice has ceased to 
be either flexible or progressive. 

The dominant social class may preserve the outworn because 
it is to its interest to do so. In America the commercial class 
has long played upon a popular suspicion and jealousy of govern- 
ment inherited from the eighteenth century when government was 
an alien arbitrary agency over which the commonalty had no 
effective control. Now that government has become responsive 
to the popular will such distrust is unwarranted. Yet the busi- 
ness interests which fear state interference or regulation fan con- 
tinually these dying embers. 

As departments of government multiply to keep pace with the 
complexity of modern life, the practice of electing all public officials 
becomes pernicious. The “long ballot” betrays democracy by 
giving the real selection of such officials into the hands of party 
“machines” and “bosses.” It would have disappeared long ago 
but for the fight put up on its behalf by the politicians. 

The long retention of the “‘fellow-servant” defense in suits 
for indemnity brought by injured employees exemplifies the power 
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of the employing class over courts and legislatures. Its injustice 
had been conceded by all a generation before it was discarded. 

The persistence of the county form of local government in the 
South after the victory of democratic principles there can be 
accounted for only by the self-interest of a dominant class. A 
century ago Thomas Jefferson recognized in the New England 
township system of government the very foundation-stone of 
democracy. In 1816 he wrote, “The article nearest my heart is 
the subdivision of the counties into wards (townships).” He 
realized that if the county was to be the smallest unit of govern- 
ment a few aristocrats or a few bosses would control. It was, 
indeed, the wealthy class which brought his efforts to naught and 
prevented the establishment of the township system in the South. 

While the dominant class thus causes society to appear at 
times more stupid than it actually is, there are matters in which 
it lends society a deceptive air of ready adaptiveness. When this 
class puts its weight behind a logical change, reform may be effected 
with startling suddenness. Good roads, the gold standard, banking 
reform, the acquisition of dependencies, could never have crashed 
so irresistibly through the dense underbrush of American prejudices 
but for the driving power of the business interests. 

Of the chief elements in society the intellectuals have the 
least horror of change and the keenest appreciation of the need of 
it. The commercial class comprises many limber-minded adapt- 
able men who, although they may not see deeply into society, 
are Clear-sighted within their range of vision. These are hospitable 
enough to needed changes which do not appear contrary to their 
interests. On account of their lack of education the wage-earning 
class are often slaves to tradition. Their material interests, 
however, are not bound up with the inherited order and, once their 
minds are set free, they stand for radicalism, i.e., the rational 
and thoroughgoing adaptation of institutions to the needs of 
society. Owing to their dealing with nature rather than man, the 
tillers of the soil are limited in their mental contacts. They 
respond to the influence of their forefathers rather than of their 
contemporaries and stand for the inherited order save when the 
need of reform is sharply brought home to them by their own 
painful experiences. Here is one reason why farmers and working 
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men, although they constitute the two wings of the great producing 
class and have common interests over against the class which lives 
from the ownership of property, do not co-operate for long politically. 
Of all the economic classes the propertied is least sympathetic 
with the rational transformation of time-hollowed institutions. 
Its entire economic position rests upon inheritance and vested 
rights. Since it shares in current production in virtue not of 
present exertion but of title from the past, it cannot afford to allow 
the past to be discredited. Its attitude toward effete institutions 
is expressed in the maxim, “Let sleeping dogs lie.”” Since most 
reforms are detrimental to property in one form or another, the 
propertied become excessively timorous and develop an instinctive 
horror of all radical ideas. They grant you there are rotten spots 
in the building reared by our ancestors, but, they insist, once you 
begin to tamper and alter, you release new strains and some fine 
day you will bring the whole structure tumbling upon your head. 
The domination of the farmers or the propertied therefore makes 
society like a stiff-jointed rheumatic while the shifting of power 
from these classes in the direction of the intellectuals, the business 


men, or the proletariat is apt to make society more supple and 
adaptable. 


PREVENTIVES OF OSSIFICATION 


What can be done to save society from a burdensome accumula- 
tion of effete customs and institutions ? 

For one thing retire the old earlier and commit the helm to 
younger men. How foolish it is to suppose that only the gray- 
beards can preserve society, whereas the young would run it on to 
the rocks! A group of fifty-five persons averaging less than thirty 
years of age abolished the shogunate in Japan in 1867 and turned 
the nation toward the rising sun. We should be better off, no 
doubt, were the majority of those in society’s key positions below 
the age of fifty rather than above it. 

Men persist in futility and cling to forms void of meaning 
because they lack imagination and the power of constructive 
thought. To take things as he finds them and to do things as they 
always have been done is the recourse of the numbskull in office. 
Mediocrity loves to follow the groove. Therefore see to it that 
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all important posts in society are manned by the talented. Per- 
haps the perfecting of mental measurements will enable us to 
penetrate the camouflage by which the dunderheads conceal 
their stupidity and creep into high places. The hardening of the 
social arteries will be arrested when a high rating in ability tests 
becomes requisite to success in any line—even in politics. 

Preserve to the individual the freedom of initiative. In a 
custom-bound time a single daring innovator may start something 
which will hearten others to break their bondage to the past. 
One weakness of communal landholding as we see it in Russia is 
that farming becomes traditional, because the clever peasant is 
not free to till his strips according to his own ideas. Communal 
customs and ethics therefore hold men back, while the adoption 
of the principle that the individual can do what he likes with his 
own, can make mistakes ad libitum provided that he does not 
infringe the rights of others or hurt the community, encourages 
initiative and makes for social progress. 

Keep social institutions out of the grasp of religion. As reveal- 
ing the will of a perfect and therefore changeless Being, religion 
is the most conservative of influences. Only i= that rare manifesta- 
tion known as prophetism does it renounce its past. The more 
institutions are delivered to the rigid clasp of religion the harder 
it is to adapt them to changing conditions. One cause of the 
immobility that has fallen upon the Mohammedan world is that 
its law is derived from the Koran. Judaism, too, owing to the 
sacred character of the Mosaic law, allows no free development 
of rules to govern human relationships. Fortunately there has 
never been a Christian law. Only small communities have ever 
relied exclusively on biblical principles. Hence the Christian 
peoples have had the advantage of two great plastic secular sys- 
tems—Roman Law and the Common Law. 

Basing right and wrong on human nature and the nature of 
society keeps moral ideas plastic. Instead of being fixed for all 
time by the texts of an ancient book ethical discriminations develop 
with changing conditions of social life and keep step with the 
progress of psychology and sociology. Rigid ecclesiastical doc- 
trines as to interest, almsgiving, marriage, and propagation simply 
cannot survive the light of social science. Again, the dissociation 
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of the state from religion gives it a freedom of development unknown 
to the theocratic state. The latter has certain merits, but adapta- 
bility is not one of them. 

Not that religion should not give a rule of life to the individual 
and should not affect society by influencing its members, but 
its authority should end with the individual conscience. It should 
not preside over nor determine laws and institutions. 

A balance between clergy and lawyers and between these and stu- 
dents of ethics and sociology hinders a religion becoming formal and 
dry. The Moslem world is held back by fanatical Mollahs because 
there is no other group with which they are forced to compete for 
leadership. If lawyers, scholars, and journalists encroached upon 
the clergy of Islam as they have upon the clergy of Christendom, 
the Mollahs would be forced to raise their standards of education. 

Another resource against ossification is the application of 
critical scholarship to the history of institutions. This discloses 
whether a particular institution was founded on error and whether 
the circumstances under which it arose, or the situation to which 
it was adapted, have changed. What the utter lack of scientific 
interest implies may be gathered from the following extracts from 
a letter from an oriental official to a western inquirer printed by 
Sir Austin Henry Layard in his Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh and 
Researches at Babylon: 


My ILLustrious FRIEND AND Joy oF My LIveEr: 

The thing which you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although I 
have passed all my days in this place I have neither counted the houses nor 
inquired into the number of inhabitants; and as to what one person loads on 
his mules and another stores away in the bottom of his ship, that is no business 
of mine. But above all, as to the previous history of this city, God only knows 
the amount of dirt and confusion that the infidels may have eaten before the 
coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire into 
Ry sie ae Listen, O my son! There is no wisdom equal to the belief in God! 
He created the world and shall we liken ourselves to him in seeking to pene- 
trate into the mysteries of his creation? Shall we say, Behold this star spinneth 
round that star, and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh in so many 
years? Let it go! He from whose hand it came will guide and direct it. 
. . . » Thou are learned in the things I care not for, and as for that which 
thou hast seen I spit upon it. Will much knowledge create thee a double 
belly, or wilt thou seek paradise with thine eyes .... ? 

Thy meek in spirit, 

Immaum ALI ZADI 
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The restless intellect is the natural enemy of the effete as 
sunlight is the natural enemy of certain fungi. The right of 
free inquiry should therefore be preserved inviolate. No insti- 
tution may rightfully enjoy immunity from scrutiny and 
test. Nothing should be held so “sacred” that it may not 
be criticized by a competent person at the proper time and in a 
seemly manner. The right to probe and criticize should not, 
however, carry with it the subjection of endowed agencies for 
religion, charity, education, or research to state officials. This 
would lessen their salutary power of initiative and ability to stand 
for unpopular truth. Let the searchlight play freely over them 
and the public will see that their faults are corrected. 

Although many keen minds enter the professions we do not 
find the professions imbued with the progressive spirit. It is 
not lawyers who call attention to the dead wood that cumbers the 
law but outsiders. The protests against the traditionalism of creeds 
and church methods come not so much from clergymen as from 
intelligent laymen. ‘The trouble lies with the training which stu- 
dents of law and theology undergo. They study books instead 
of life. Against the dictum of an eminent teacher of law, ‘‘The 
law library is the student’s laboratory,” it should be asserted that 
his laboratory is the world of human relations. Professional 
education would foster the liberal spirit if more of it were field 
work and less of it bookish. Just as cost accounting brings to 
light the weak spots in a business, the exact measurement of 
results may bring to light the weak spots in social organization. 
Alternative methods of probation, of reformation, of juvenile delin- 
quents, of apprenticeship, of instruction, of sanitation, of poor relief, 
of social insurance, of industrial training, of factory discipline, may 
be compared by testing their results. The “‘survey” is only ten 
years old and constantly its technique is being perfected. But 
the method of measurement needs to be applied with caution in 
the higher services, for it is liable to overlook or misread certain 
of the finer values. 
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PLURALISTIC BEHAVIOR—Concluded 
A BRIEF OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY RESTATED 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 
Columbia University 


III. THE ORGANIZATION OF COLLECTIVE INTERESTS' 
9. PROTOCRACY 


Not all individuals react to a given stimulation with equal 
promptness, or completeness, or persistence. Therefore in every 
situation there are individuals that react more effectively than 
others do. They reinforce the original stimulation and play a 
major part in interstimulation. They initiate and take respon- 
sibility. They lead: they conduct experiments in a more or less 
systematic fashion. 

Those individuals that react most effectively command the 
situation and create new situations to which other individuals must 
adjust themselves. Few or many, the alert and effective area 
protocracy: a dominating plurum from which ruling classes are 
derived. Protocracy is always with us. We let George do it, 
and George to a greater or less extent “‘does”’ us. 

Where two or three in quick or daring reaction are gathered 
together to ‘“‘start something’’—a dance or a revolution, or any- 
thing between—there is protocracy, and it gathers power if the 
enterprise succeeds; for then protocracy recognizes or ignores, 
gives out invitations or denies them, opens or bars opportunity, 
protects or attacks, rewards or punishes, and so surrounds itself 
with beneficiaries and retainers through which it works its will. 
; Protocracy may owe authority and power to the majority 

that it dominates, but it has obtained them and it holds them 
by psychological ascendancy.2 The majority may withdraw 

*Gustav Ratzenhofer and Albion W. Small, who has interpreted him to the 
English-speaking public, have most fully discussed the general aspects of “interests.” 


2 We owe to Edward Alsworth Ross the significant technical connotations of this 


word in sociology. 
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authority and power from a protocracy that it has trusted, but 
only if another and rival protocracy arises and becomes ascendant. 

Domination may amount to rule or it may not get beyond 
leadership and direction. 

Rule may be imposed and maintained by force, or by inspiring 
fear, or through purchase, bribery, or bestowal of favors. The 
protocracy has advanced knowledge of opportunities, and is in a 
position to dispense offices and perquisites. If it does not actually 
rule it dominates by winning the uncoerced and unbought 
approval of the mass, often through a manifestation of ability, 
integrity, or beneficent purpose. The methods of minority domi- 
nation are commonly found in combination, but the proportions 
are variable. 

The concentration of controlling power in society is a function 
(in the mathematician’s sense of the word) of the behavioristic 
solidarity. The more homogeneous the behavior and the greater 
the like-mindedness, the broader is the basis of protocratic domi- 
nation and the less autocratic is its authority. 

The degree of domination and the extent and the rigor of control 
are functions of circumstantial pressure. 


10. THE ORGANIZATION OF RELATIONS 


The more or less definite arrangements of position and of 
activity into which individuals fall in the collective struggle for 
existence are shaped at first by a hit-or-miss trial of possibilities 
that amounts to little more than a haphazard “fitting in.” In’ 
the long run they are shaped by a thought-out trial and correction 
proposed and systematized by protocratic minorities. Ultimately, 
after much experimenting and with frequent reconsideration, they 
are approved by the social mind expressing its will through major- 
ities. So arising and established, arrangements of individual 
position and of individual activity are a mechanism through which 
social reactions work aggressively, defensively, productively, and 
with controlling incidence. 

Described concretely, the social mechanism is a social com- 
position, a product of integration; and a social constitution, a 
product of differentiation. 
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The smallest and simplest arrangement of individuals by posi- 
tion is the “‘bunch.” It may be a genetic product, its units having 
been born into proximity, or it may be a casual assemblage. A 
relatively large bunch or a cluster of bunches, especially if identified 
with a place or region, is a group. 

The smallest and simplest arrangement by activity of individuals 
that go or work or play together is the “gang.”’ It is a product of 
like reaction by nervous mechanisms that are alike in a specific (or 
differential) way. They have the same specific aptitude or interest. 

They are a “gang,” however, only if, reacting to a common 
stimulation or necessity, they “carry on”’ together. 

Whether assembled or scattered, going in gangs or not, indi- 
viduals of like aptitude and interest and therefore functioning in 
like fashion are a class. As an observed fact, a class is usually 
made up of both gangs and isolated individuals. 

In the creation of bunch or gang, of group or class, alert leader- 
ship plays an essential part. In every group and in every class 
there is a dominating protocracy. 

By combination and recombination groups become the social 
composition. 

Sex mating and the birth of children create families. Numer- 
ous families hold or drift together in residential relations; others 
drift apart. Those that hold together compose the horde (of 
savage men) or the village (of civilized men). Hordes combine in 
tribes, and tribes in tribal federations: the ethnic series. Villages 
grow into towns, and towns into cities. Towns or cities compose 
provinces, departments, or commonwealths, and commonwealths 
hold together in federal nations: the demotic series. 

Ethnic societies are genetic aggregations. Either a sacred 
power or “mana” manifest in totem and regarded in taboo or a 
real or a fictitious blood kinship is their chief social bond. They 
are otherwise known as tribal societies and they include all com- 
munities of uncivilized races which maintain a tribal organization. 
They are of two general types, namely, the metronymic, or matri- 
linear, in which names and relationships are traced in the mother- 
line, and the patronymic, or patrilinear, in which names and 
relationships are traced in the father-line. Demotic societies, 
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otherwise known as civil societies, are products in some degree of 
genetic aggregation, but they are largely congregate associations. 
They are groups of individuals that are bound together by habitual 
intercourse, mutual interests, and co-operation. They emphasize 
their mental and moral resemblance and give little heed to origins 
or to genetic relationships. 

The evolution of the social composition has been a double 
process. As small groups have combined into larger ones, they 
also have subdivided into smaller ones. The unit of composition 
has become both smaller and more definite. 

When small hordes combined to form tribes, they commonly 
at the same time subdivided into polyandrian families. When 
tribes, in their turn, banded together in confederations, the poly- 
andrian household underwent changes which converted it into the 
patriarchal kindred or compound family. Later on, when federa- 
tions of tribes became the political state, the compound family 
broke up into single families, each consisting of father and mother 
and their immediate children, but no longer including, as in the 
patriarchal kindred, married children and grandchildren. Each 
family remained, however, an industrial unit, parents and children 
earning livelihood together, and each in a large proportion of states 
remained legally indissoluble. 

Now, when political nations are combining into world-empires, 
the single family, like its predecessors, has ceased to be an 
industrial unit, and has nearly everywhere become legally dis- 
soluble. More and more it depends for its integrity on unforced 
personal choice. Human society is becoming humanity, and its 
unit is no longer the legally indissoluble family but is the freely 
choosing individual. 

At every step in this long developmental process, three things 
have happened. The dominant social group has entered as a com- 
ponent into a larger social grouping. The smallest social group has 
subdivided, thereby establishing a new social unit. The inter- 
mediate social groups, losing their identity, have tended to atrophy 
and in many instances have disappeared. 

At every step in the evolution protocratic example or proposal 
has incited or restrained and protocratic intelligence has directed. 
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Gangs and classes by multiplication and increasing interde- 
pendence following upon increasing specialization become the social 
constitution, a scheme of working or otherwise functioning arrange- 
ments which makes a cross-classification with the residential 
arrangements of the social composition. Familiar examples of 
working arrangements become too dignified to be called “gangs,” 
except for purposes of scientific analysis (although that is what in 
strict scientific analysis they are) and making numberless cross- 
classifications with residential groupings are business partnerships 
and corporations, political parties, churches, philanthropic societies, 
schools, universities, and scientific associations, social clubs, and 
societies for recreation and pleasure. 

Each of these associations is obliged to exchange services or 
products with others. It could not otherwise exist. The function- 
ing of all of them in their several ways is the social (including the 
economic) division of labor. Interdependence increases with 
every new specialization in skill and in occupation. Because of 
their interdependence they are accurately described as constituent 
societies. 

Inasmuch as the constituent society has a defined object in 
view it is purposive in character. Its members are supposed to be 
aware of its object and to put forth effort for its attainment. 

Purposive grouping, therefore, may be described as functional 
association, and the mutual aid of purposive associations is not 
limited to a mere increase of mass and power, as is the mutual aid 
of component society. It is effected also through an advantageous 
division of labor. 

Psychologically the social constitution is an almost precise 
opposite of the social composition. Component societies require 
mental and moral like-mindedness, but within the limits of a 
common morality there may be no insistence upon any one point 
of similarity so long as the aggregate of resemblances remains large 
and varied. Subject to these conditions, the differences among the 
members of a component society may be of any imaginable kind. 
The social constitution, on the contrary, is an alliance, within each 
simple association, of individuals who in respect of the purpose of 
the association must be mentally and morally alike, but who in all 
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other respects may be unlike; supplemented, in the relations of 
associations to one another and to integral society, by toleration 
and by correlation of the unlike. 

As the social constitution develops, the membership of con- 
stituent societies falls into hierarchical arrangements, thereby creat- 
ing new complexities. Priests, bishops, archbishops, and cardinals 
in the church; teachers, principals, and superintendents in the 
schools, are examples. In more technical words, throughout the 
social constitution there may be observed superordination (superi- 
ority of rank), co-ordination (equality of rank), and subordination 
(inferiority of rank). The one word “co-ordination” is commonly 
used to designate the phenomena of subordination, co-ordination 
and superordination, in their totality. 

Correlations and co-ordinations are products of relations of 
units to one another and of modes of activity that are unchanging, 
or nearly so. They are static phenomena of structure. But the 
activities of social as of plant or animal units are not without 
exception or always unchanging. There are adjustments and 
adaptations in crises as well as in tranquil circumstances. 

Activities of adaptation and of adjustment involve points of 
contact (the neurons ramifying in a bit of muscle are a good 
example) and actual contact. They involve lines of communica- 
tion and arteries of transmission, and actual communications and 
transmissions. They involve central or focal points of accumula- 
tion and distribution, and actual centralizings and decentralizings, 
storings, and distributions of materials and energies. 

Corresponding to the morphological aspect of arrangements is 
the functional aspect. Through accumulation and distribution, 
through correlation and co-ordination, activities go on in an orderly 
and measured way. Even the increase and decrease of intensity, 
the enlargement or diminution of volume, the swifter or slower 
rate, are facts of order and measure, in a word, of control. 

When spontaneously formed relations and thought-out arrange- 
ments devised by protocracy have become so well established that 
they challenge the attention of all members of the community, 
they become subjects of common discussion and of general approval 
or disapproval. Subjected then to analysis and criticism, and 
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finally by concurrent opinion pronounced good, evil, or doubtful, 
they are thenceforth tolerated and their development is encour- 
aged, or they are discouraged or even stamped out by a concerted 
action more general than that which created them. 

Described abstractly, therefore, the social mechanism is a 
correlation and a co-ordination of socially reacting units. 

Both as correlation and as co-ordination the social composition 
and the social constitution develop with increasing necessity for 
collective action. Under this necessity organization becomes more 
extended and more hierarchical. 

Yet mere intensity of the struggle for existence does not develop 
complexity of organization as long as the struggle can be carried 
on by individual effort or by small independent groups. Perhaps 
nowhere in the world is the life of a population subsisting by agri- 
culture harder than in China, yet the agricultural population there 
is relatively unorganized. By individual effort, unremitting and 
intense, the individual applying himself to labor on the land has 
been able to wrest from it a meager living. 

Any social group, component or constituent, may be a privileged 
and closed group, or a selectively open group, or an indiscrimi- 
nately open group. 

Eligibility to membership in a privileged and closed group is 
governed by consideration of source. Descent from members of 
the group in a former generation is one of the oldest and best- 
known requirements. Membership in an antecedent group or 
category may be the requirement: an example from modern 
industry is the closed-shop requirement of membership in an 
orthodox labor union. 

Eligibility to membership in the selectively open group is 
determined by the functioning value of members individually for 
the functioning of the group collectively. 

In the indiscriminately open group there are no eligibility tests. 

Increasing circumstantial pressure substitutes closed or select- 
ive groups for indiscriminately open groups; a phenomenon which 
always appears during war, in periods of religious enthusiasm, and 
in times of industrial strife. 
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The social organization may become flexible while developing 
strength and stability. When circumstantial pressure is not more 
intense than it is in modern times in days of peace, the individual 
can go freely from occupation to occupation. He can dissolve a 
partnership and enter into another. He can be a director in one 
and another corporation this year and in entirely different ones 
next year. He can move freely from township to township, from 
city to city, and from state to state. He can leave his church or 
his political party at will. 

Yet the social constitution does not suffer. The organization 
that loses certain individuals from its membership gains others in 
their place. Like organs of the living body, each is composed of 
changing units, yet each maintains its integrity as a whole and per- 
forms its function without interruption. 

From this plasticity and mobility two great advantages arise. 
Sooner or later individuals find the place where their maximum 
efficiency as contributors to the social well-being is realized. And 
at all times an increase of working force can be secured at any point 
in the social system where the demand is exceptionally great, by 
withdrawing units from points where the demand is for the time 
being relatively small. 


II. THE ORGANIZATION OF ACTION 


Woodworth’s clarifying generalization that all the phenomena 
of the individuai mind may be assigned to one or the other of the 
two categories, “mechanisms” and “‘drives,’* is applicable also in 
the psychology of society. ‘The organization of social relations is 
a mechanism, as has been shown. The organization of action is 
a correlation and co-ordination of drives, and the product is a 
procedure. Collective struggle tends to become an orderly pro- 
cedure. 

Wherever behavioristic groups are found, collective struggles 
are seen to fall into one or the other of two series of drives. There 
are conflicts of group with group, inter-group conflicts; and within 
each group there are conflicts of faction with faction, intra-group 
conflicts. 

* Dynamic Psychology. 
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Both component and composite groups—hordes, tribes, towns, 
and nations—contend with one another for possession and control 
of advantageous regions. From the moment that increasing popu- 
lations begin to press upon food-producing resources, there is a 
struggle for dominion and subsistence. Hungry populations 
throw off colonies, which go forth as invaders, to conquer; the 
invaded populations resist. 

The major conflicts of inter-group struggle are foreign wars, 
and these extend and consolidate the social composition. Success- 
ful invaders, having conquered, annex lands and populations. 
Threatened communities, especially if of one blood and speech, 
combine by federation. 

In peace and in war, gangs, including protocracies, contend 
with one another for ascendancy and revenue. Under circum- 
stantial pressure gangs of like kind and like function tend to con- 
solidate, and thereby to become a class. In the struggle with 
powers of earth and sky for safety and food, religious secret societies 
become a priesthood. In war, fraternities of braves become an 
army and a military class. 

With the rise of these two classes a succession of class struggles 
begins. ‘The shallowness of the Marxian philosophy of history is 
in nothing more concretely shown than in its naive assumption of 
the class struggle, as if the clash between capitalist and proletarian 
were a phenomonon unique. The first class conflict is between 
army and priesthood, and the army wins. In exchange for religious 
sanction military adventurers then “let in” the priesthood and 
create, by the combination, a landlord class to exploit free tenants 
and serfs. Free tenants (some of them) become a merchant class, 
and the next class struggle is between it and the landlords. The 
merchants win, and in exchange for social recognition “let in” the 
landlords. This new consolidation creates the capitalist class, to 
make profits by organizing and employing the labor of emancipated 
serfs. 

The major intra-group conflicts, accordingly, are revolutions. 

Conflicts among groups, including national groups, and con- 
flicts between classes are the major phenomena of history. 
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In the drives of war and revolution protocratic rule broadens 
into sovereignty: “the dominant human power, individual or 
pluralistic, in a politically organized and politically independent 
population.’”* Sovereignty is never under any circumstances the 
absolute power to compel obedience babbled of in political meta- 
physics. It is finite and conditioned. It is not even an indivisible 
unit of power; it is a composition of forces. The forces are variable 
and their composition is variable. 

A group in which protocratic rule has become sovereignty, and 
which is independent to the extent that it is not subject to the 
sovereignty of any other group, is a state. Outside of the meta- 
physical mind the state is never an abstraction. It is a politically: 
organized population, and altogether concrete. 

Conflict between or among petty sovereignties creates the local 
state; conflict between or among local states creates the regional 
state; conflict between or among regional states creates the nation; 
conflict between or among nations creates the empire. 

The local state is supreme until the regional state supersedes it. 
The regional state is supreme until the nation supersedes it. The: 
nation is supreme until the empire supersedes it. 

Individuals are not absolved from responsibility to the small 
component groups to which they have belonged when they become 
responsible also to large groups of which they are made members 
through social integration; but responsibility to a large group 
which, as a mutual benefit association, is relatively effective and 
important, tends to override responsibility to its component 
lesser groups and to constituent societies. 

Nevertheless, individuals do not in a majority of instances give 
highest allegiance to the largest organization that they might help 
to form, and which may be thought of as in the making. There is, 
therefore, a major number of instances of highest allegiance to the 
largest existing aggregate. At the present time the largest existing 
aggregates are nations, and more individuals give highest allegiance 
to the nation than give it to the commonwealth, the province, the 
city, the village, or the family, or to any hereditary caste or rank, 
to any social class, or than are yet prepared to give it to a league 
of nations. 

* Giddings, The Responsible State, p. 50. 
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Sovereignty may be concentrated in an individual, a monarch, 
or a dictator, or in a lesser degree concentrated in a class or in an 
amorphous mass or majority, or it may be diffused throughout a 
democracy. The degree of concentration is a function of the social 
like-mindedness, more or less, and of the circumstantial pressure. 

The supreme will of a state (in whatever mode of sovereignty 
manifested) expresses itself and achieves its end in various ways, 
but chiefly through government, which may be defined as the 
requisition, direction, and organization of obedience. It is the 
most important and, all in all, the most systematically ordered 
procedure known to society. 

The sovereign may govern directly or may delegate the function 
of governing to authorized ministers or agents. Direct govern- 
ment by the sovereign is necessarily an absolute rule. Indirect or 
delegated government may be an absolute or a limited rule. Limi- 
tations, however carefully embodied in written constitutions, are 
actually observed only in those states whose populations are so 
far like-minded that even their governmental activities are in reality 
more like forms of spontaneous co-operation than like an overruling 
direction. The real limitations are certain well-stabilized popular 
habits. Minorities bow to the will of a majority, but in the under- 
standing and on condition that they have liberty by speech, 
publication, meeting, and all other peaceful and reasonable ways 
of campaigning to increase their numbers and, if possible, become 
majorities. 

The range and severity of government are determined by cir- 
cumstantial pressure. 

Sovereign power may act fitfully, unexpectedly, or at random; 
or it may act methodically, after a declaration of purpose and 
adhering to promulgated rules. Sovereign purpose formulated, 
promulgated, and enforced is law, and governmental action within 
the bounds of law is “due process of law.” 

Law is a form and a content. A large part of the content of 
law is a body of rights. In large measure the basic substance of 
legal (or positive) rights is drawn from the “natural rights” of the 
mores.* 


* See Giddings, ibid., chap. iii. 
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A further content of law is a more or less consistent and organ- 
ized group of policies, becoming, as time goes on, a series of policies 
intended to assure and to further collective achievement. 

First in time and in importance are policies of growth and 
expansion, and of safeguarding against enemy attack or other 
immediate calamity. When formulated and put into execution by 
an absolute monarch bent upon perpetuating and extending the 
rule of a dynasty or by an adventurer-despot or despotic group, 
these policies become militarism, a rationalistic and quite cold- 
blooded attempt to organize collective power for aggressive action 
and to apply aggressive action relentlessly to the task of subjuga- 
tion. Republics have to wage wars, but no republic, so called 
or described by anyone using words responsibly, has ever been 
militaristic. 

Mankind has not been able to enjoy peace by wishing it, 
approving it, or even by willing it or planning it. 

The rise and the decline of militarism conform to the laws of 
increasing and of diminishing return. For a time it may bring 
in more than it costs; but a point is reached beyond which the 
costs increase faster than the returns. In the rivalry of nations 
for territory, the lands available for annexation by any one of them 
become fewer in number and more difficult to obtain. The frontier 
is extended, and its defense becomes more difficult and more 
costly. The maintenance of armies of increasing size entails a 
relative diminution of the industrial population available to support 
them. Nations vie with one another in perfecting the enginery of 
war, and the cost of all military operations is thereby increased." 

Observe, however, that this argument applies only to militarism, 
a rationalistic phenomenon. It does not hold true without quali- 
fication of war merely as war. As individuals fight in sheer rage, 
or in scorn of one another, or in resent of insult, so nations also 
fight in fear and in hatred, in insolent contempt of one another, 
and in vindication of their honor. Utilitarian considerations do 
not apply to these tempests of wrath. 

Successful war prepares the way for exploitation and stimulates 
it. The annexation of territory, the creation of colonies, and the 

*Compare William Graham Sumner, War and Other Essays and Earth Hunger 
and Other Essays. 
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establishment of dependencies bring lands and peoples hitherto 
foreign into direct relations with the conquering nation. Exclusive 
or preferential trade relations are established. Conquered people 
may be enslaved, or compelled to toil as serfs, or as a nominally 
free labor force be kept under strict subjection by economic or 
other means. 

Like militarism, exploitation is governed by the laws of increas- 
ing and diminishing return. A point is found beyond which 
slavery or any mode of enforced labor becomes unprofitable in 
competition with free labor, and beyond which exclusiveness and 
privilege in commercial relations provoke an increasingly costly 
antagonism. Moreover, exploitive industry and commerce tend 
to exhaust natural resources, and they are consistent with relatively 
crude economic methods only. 

In the most advanced modern civilization there is a partial 
superseding of policies, both of subjugation and of exploitation, by 
policies of assistance. Strong peoples extend educational advan- 
tages, relief of acute distress, and to some extent economic oppor- 
tunity to backward races and to dependent peoples. Great 
Britain has performed this task and rendered this service on a vast 
scale and with a patience, common sense, and success that the world, 
now envious, will one day recognize. America has fed a starving 
Europe and cared for her sick and injured, and will help to restore 
her devastated areas. 

Miscellaneous in character and of slow growth are policies of 
conservation, development, and efficiency to prevent future want 
or failure. Among these, policies of conservation of material 
resources and of accumulation of material goods are fundamental. 
They appear in a small way at the dawn of civilization in conserva- 
tion of water supply, in drainage and irrigation, but they develop 
slowly and it is only in great modern nations and empires that 
they are systematically organized. Yet more slowly grow policies 
of conservation and efficiency of human resources and for the pros- 
perity of the population. These comprise policies of sanitation, 
of education, and of economy, including (a) policies primarily for 
property-owning classes, (b) policies primarily for service-rendering 
classes, (c) policies primarily for the poor, the unsuccessful, the 
relatively weak, and the unfortunate. 
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The execution of these policies may be undertaken by govern- 
ment or committed to private agencies subject to conditions and 
limitations fixed by law. 

It comes to pass, therefore, that governments and private 
organizations in a measure duplicate each other’s functions. The 
actual distribution of functions between public and private agencies 
is a varying one. It changes with changing circumstances, that is 
to say, with the degree of like-mindedness and with circumstantial 
pressure. 

Not only security and resources but also the composition of the 
community, the equalities of its individual units, and their relations 
to one another, to the several minor groups to which they belong, 
and to the integral society, are factors of effectiveness. To control 
these and to improve them policies of selection, of unification and 
standardization, of liberty, and of equality are devised and tried. 

Policies of unification and standardization include attempts to 
standardize and unify language, religion, behavior, opinion, com- 
munication, education, business, law, politics. They aim to per- 
fect the behavioristic solidarity of the group. Assimilation is 
watched with concern. Laws are enacted or edicts are promul- 
gated to hasten on the change. One language must be spoken 
throughout the community. One religious faith must be embraced 
by all. One consistent economic policy must be followed. One 
standard of conduct and of legality must be established for all 
citizens. Within the voluntary organization, a religious denomi- 
nation, for example, or a trade union or a political party, an attempt 
is made to persuade or to compel all members to believe the same 
thing and to conduct themselves in like manner. A creed, a body 
of rules, or a platform is imposed. An orthodoxy or regularity is 
insisted upon as a primary obligation. 

The extent to which these policies are pushed is determined by 
circumstantial pressure. 

Policies of liberty are reactions against the restraints, amounting 
often to intolerable coercion, of excessive unification. They aim 
at a toleration of variety, of individual initiative, of freedom of 
thought, speech, and conduct. They take legal form in bills of 
rights and constitutional guaranties of liberty. 
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Policies of equality are reactions against the abuse of liberty 
by men and parties that take advantage of their freedom to curtail 
the opportunities of their fellows and to exploit them. They aim 
to establish an equality of liberty and, as far as possible, of oppor- 
tunity. They include the establishment of political equality 
through universal suffrage, equal standing before the law, the 
abolition of state-created privileges in the realm of economic 
interests, equality of educational opportunity, and measures for 
the protection of the weak, particularly women and children, in the 
economic struggle. 

Not only do policies of security, conservation, selection, and 
standardization start reactions toward liberty, and policies of 
liberty provoke reactions toward equality; but also the process 
reverses: experiments in equality provoke reactions toward 
liberty, and experiments in liberty provoke reactions toward 
unification and selection. 

The static state of perfect adjustment and consequent equi- 
librium is unattainable because of an inherent contradiction between 
personal or subjective equality and objective or social equality. 
The conditions that tend to create subjective inequality tend to 
establish objective equality, and, conversely, the creation of 
objective equality tends to increase subjective inequality. There- 
fore social evolution, like organic evolution, creates increasing 
inequality of personality. At the same time, however, it creates 
increasingly large classes of individuals that as persons are sub- 
stantially equal within the same class. 

“Social justice,” as the term is popularly understood, comprises 
an equalization of both rights and opportunities. Justice in a 
larger sense of the word comprises all adjustments of social factors: 
individuals’ interests, relations and actions to one another and to the 
social whole. It includes, as those who have defined it in the main 
agree, the definition and enforcement of rights, the redress of 
injuries, the maintenance of sanctions, the equalization of rights 
and opportunities, the adjustment of rewards to performances; 
but it includes also much more and the “more” is immeasurably 
delicate and difficult. It consists in unceasing readjustment. 
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Readjustment is made necessary by ceaseless changings of cir- 
cumstance and by continuing change in demotic composition and 
in pluralistic behavior. The social population fluctuates about a 
kind or type. Behavior fluctuates about a mode or norm. The 
range of variation at one time is narrow; at another time it is wide. 

Policies of selection, unification, and equilibration recognize 
and sanction modalities. Policies of liberty recognize and sanc- 
tion variation. Readjustments change the range of permissible 
variation. 

Therefore justice in its highest and most delicate development 
is a ceaselessly changing adjustment of equalities and modalities 
to immunities and liberties, and of immunities and liberties to 
modalities and equalities. 

No arrangement of finite affairs is finally and forever just. 

Through its policies and its readjustments of policy organized 
society in a measure controls variation about its own modes. It 


exercises self-control. 


I2. ORGANIZED SOCIETY 


The reaction of social organization upon the interplay of like- 


and unlike-mindedness and upon the consciousness of kind reshapes 
the social mind, as Cooley’ has contended. 

The process is experimental, and highly concrete. Unorganized 
pluralistic reactions are simple and direct in form. Human energy 
explodes in trial and error. But turmoil and riot, like the hit-or- 
miss assaults of an untrained fighter, are wasteful expenditures. 
If, however, the flow of energy keeps up, it finds points of low 
resistance and begins to follow channels that branch and cross. 
Social organization like the individual nervous system correlates 
and co-ordinates these branchings and crossings, and more and 
more diverts energy into them. Thereby it transforms much 
direct and simple action into indirect and complex action. 

The transformation normally goes so far that direct pluralistic 
action becomes subordinate to indirect action, as instinct in the 
individual mind normally becomes subordinate to reason. General 
strikes and revolutionary violence give way to constructive policies 


* Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization. 
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and to due process of law. Direct action is primitive, and unsubor- 
dinated direct action is uncivilized. 

Yet this evolution can begin and continue only if there is 
direct action (crude pluralistic reaction to stimulus) to transform; 
and only if the inequalities and diversities of reaction that are 
necessary for differentiation, and so for any organization whatso- 
ever, are normally subject to a dominating like-mindedness in 
matters of major importance. This proposition is perhaps less 
obtrusively true of the economic division of labor that Adam 
Smith expounded than it is of the “division of social labor’ that 
Durkheim’ expounded; but it is demonstrably true of both. 

Adam Smith apparently never saw the true relation of The 
Wealth of Nations to The Theory of Moral Sentiments, although he 
was looking directly at it all his days. When in The Wealth of 
Nations he had demonstrated that an increase of wealth is made 
possible by division of labor, that the division of labor is limited 
by the extent of the market, and that extent of the market is 
extent of demand, he did not then by resolving extended demand 
into pluralistic demand discover its identity with like-mindedness, 
of which, without so naming it, he had discoursed in The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. Therefore he did not appreciate, he probably 
did not quite see, the broad social fact that the differentiation of 
productive effort is limited by the extent of like-mindedness in 
respect of consumption. 

As for the larger division of social labor, a population that is 
not prevailingly like-minded is collectively ineffective (and usually 
chaotic) or it is ruled and organized by the strong arm. Only like- 
minded communities are capable of democratic self-government, and 
only the like-mindedness that is enlightened and deliberative can 
create and maintain a liberal democracy. Proof is superabundant. 
Mexico is the great modern example. Without a meeting of 
minds on large and fundamental issues Mexico submitted to order 
and made material progress under the despotism of Diaz, only 
to fall into a chaos of conspiracies when despotic rule ended. 

As a mechanism organized society is good or bad. A good 
machine is coherent and elastic to pressure. An organic machine 


* Emile Durkheim, De la Division du Travail social. 
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—namely, a plant, an animal, or a man—is also adaptable to crisis 
or change. Man has succeeded in making machines adaptable in 
a small way; the clock with a pendulum, the turbine and the 
steam engine equipped with automatic cut-off to control the feed 
of water or of steam, are familiar examples; but he has not yet 
made a machine comparable ‘in adaptability to a living organism 
or to a society. Adaptability turns upon the variability of units; 
cohesion upon the typicalness, uniformity, or standardization of 
units. Anarchism, or lawless individualism, is excessive variability 
and non-cohesion. Socialism is excessive standardization and 
deficient adaptability. Individualism is theoretically a working 
combination of enough like-mindedness for collective effectiveness 
with enough unlike-mindedness for organization and progress. 
Theoretically, therefore, individualism at its best is the best social 
system because, more adequately than any other, it combines 
cohesion, elasticity, and variability; but individualism at its worst 
may be as bad as anarchism which is anti-social. Socialism is a 
revolt against anti-social individualism. Socialistic policies may 
be expedient as restraints of anti-social conduct and to sup- 
plement private co-operation; but on the whole and in the long 
run they are justified only to the extent that they develop a social 
individualism. 
IV. THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF ORGANIZED ENDEAVOR 
13. AMELIORATION 


The immediate business of organized endeavor is to mitigate 
the struggle for existence in a large way and effectively and to 
make life worth while. Its ulterior business and supreme function 
are to develop human personality. 

Organized endeavor mitigates, the struggle for existence by 
accumulating knowledge, amassing capital, and conducting govern- 
ment. By means of these activities and achievements life is made 
relatively secure, comfortable, and satisfying. 

The accumulation of knowledge has been the work of unnum- 
bered generations tirelessly groping and exploring through ages 
measured presumably by millions rather than by thousands of 
years, as the world once thought. No argument is necessary to 
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prove that without society and organized endeavor the achieve- 
ment of knowledge would have been impossible. Folkways, folk- 
lore, and tradition have been necessary. Education has been 
necessary. Organized investigation, writing, printing, libraries, 
and laboratories have been necessary. 

Without society the capital acquired by man could not have 
exceeded the bees’ store of honey, the beavers’ dam, the apes’ club, 
the savages’ chipped flint. There could have been no agriculture, 
no domesticated animals, no exchangeable goods, and no money. 
Without organized endeavor there could have been no mechanisms, 
no boats, no roads, no mines, no mills, no banks. 

Without multiple and differentiated societies and organized 
endeavor on a big scale there could have been no governments; for 
among them all there is not one that is not a product of foreign 
wars and domestic revolutions. 

Knowledge, capital, and government are necessary for security 
against armed enemies, against tempest and flood and fire, against 
pestilence, against famine and pitiless cold. They are necessary 
to establish equity by balancing equality against liberty. They are 
necessary to expand and to clarify thought and to diminish fear." 

Organized endeavor has achieved these things; it has progres- 
sively ameliorated the human lot. 

14. MUTATION AND VARIATION 


Variant organisms are relatively unstable: they are relatively 
frail, and they perish more easily than do their kindred competi- 
tors that more closely conform to type. All depends, therefore, on 
the severity of the struggle. Whatever mitigates the struggle 
multiplies the survival chances of variants that may develop a high 
degree of individuality. It is because the social organization of 
endeavor has ameliorated the life of man that the human race is 
above all other species variable and adaptable; capable of extra- 
ordinary differentiation of aptitude and able to meet crises with 
amazing skill. This is not the result of any physical transmission 
of acquired traits. It is, so far as we can see, altogether a conse- 
quence of the social mitigation of natural selection. Protected and 


*Lester Frank Ward’s Dynamic Sociology remains the most comprehensive 
study of this field. 
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sustained by society, frail and unstable individuals, cranks and 
oddities, crooks and martyrs, idiots and geniuses, who would 
miserably perish in a “state of nature,” survive and pass on their 
qualities in Mendelian distributions. The problem of disposing 
of the crooks and the idiots, or of enduring them, is the price we 
have to pay for the geniuses and their contributions to our joy. 

The study of human variation in its sociological aspect is a 
statistical investigation. 

There is a range of structural and physiological adequacy 
between extremes of defect or deformity and of completeness or 
balance. Vitality as measured by energy, health, fecundity, and 
longevity ranges from relatively low to relatively high extremes. 
Mentality ranges from idiocy to genius, and character from deprav- 
ity to magnanimity. 

Hardship and a standardizing social pressure, elastic to an 
increasing circumstantial pressure, shorten all these ranges. Ameli- 
oration and increasing freedom (intellectual, moral, and political) 
lengthen them. 

Organized endeavor can always shorten these ranges, and the 
temptation to do so is great because stupidity and wickedness 
annoy us and often anger us, an easy thing to do, while the value of 
genius we can neither see nor weigh unless we can think (not every- 
body can) and will take the trouble to think (most of us won’t). 
Probably in no other enterprise has human wisdom made so sorry 
an exhibition of itself as in its attempts to standardize thought 
and morals. 


15. SOCIALIZATION 


Remembering that with conscious intent and by unconsciously 
exerted pressure society eliminates much human material that 
proves to be unfit for social life, we clarify the idea of socialization: 
a phenomenon of discipline and education, brought to bear upon the 
socially possible. Socialization is the opposite of mutation and 
supplementary variation. It is an aggregate of acquisitions, in 
distinction from native traits. It cannot be transmitted through 
heredity, but by teaching it can be handed on with compounding 
interest from generation to generation. 
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The socialized members of organized society “play the game”’; 
the non-socialized survivors from savagery and interlopers from 
barbarism do not. The socialized are tolerant and regardful of 
the rights (natural and legal) of their fellow-men; they are 
by habit helpful; they value and observe manners; and they can 
co-operate. 

The zero point of socialization is criminality, that degree 
of departure from prevailing and approved behavior which the 
community by process of law and with relative severity punishes. 

If the range of socialization from zero up be divided into four 
parts or grade quarters, we get the following distribution of habits 
and persons: 

In the lowest grade quarter are the predatory, aggressors upon 
person and property, law-breakers. 

In the second grade quarter (counting from the lowest up) are 
the intentionally or willingly dependent, wholly or in part; the 
self-seeking, intent on getting more than they give; the incon- 
siderate and irresponsible. 

In the third grade quarter are the dependable, the helpful, the 
considerate, and the responsible, who are also type-conforming, 
conventional, uninventive, and non-innovating. 

In the fourth and highest quarter are the dependable and the 
helpful who are mindful of the value of social usage but are also 
independent in thought, courageous, willing to experiment, but 
cautiously, and with full responsibility for results. 

This distribution into quarters is artificial, but it makes obser- 
vation and recording possible. With competent assistance I have 
obtained observations of 1,888 individuals comprised in 428 
families and all personally known to and by the observers. The 
distribution by socialization is: 

Grade Quarter Number of Individuals 


I 52 
II 317 
III 1044 
IV 475 


16. INDIVIDUATION 
Original nature (inherited traits, variations) and acquired 
nature (habits, socialization) are mingled, perhaps blended, in 
individuation. 
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Individuation begins in the chromatin and proceeds through 
Mendelian combinations of units. Probably no individual is an 
exact duplicate of another, and inasmuch as the life-circumstances 
of each living body are different in a great or a smal] degree from 
those of every other body, life would soon cease if there were no 
organic variability. And inasmuch as the life-circumstances of 
each individual are in a degree peculiar (in other words, the stimuli 
that play upon each individual are in a degree peculiar), the 
behavior of each individual is differential. Among these stimuli 
in the experience of the human race are social influences and among 
the reactions are socialization. So by instinct in like measure with 
lower animals and by habit in amazing measure surpassing the 
experience of any other species, mankind is individuated. 

The range of individuation is upward from a zero point at 
instinct little above the animal level. Dividing it into grade 
quarters we get the following distribution of original and acquired 
traits, and of persons: 

In the lowest quarter: instincts strong and not much controlled; 
sympathy deficient or narrow in range; cruel (when cruelty is 
manifested) in an unfeeling and brutal rather than in a deliberate 
and ingenious way; tastes low and crude; ideas elementary, primi- 
tive, and limited in number and in range. 

In the second quarter (counting from the lowest up): motor 
impulses variable in strength; instincts infused with abundant 
emotion, variable from grave to gay; sympathy quick but super- 
ficial and unstable; imaginative but without sufficient intellectual 
power to be creative in literature or art beyond the simpler products; 
without strong convictions or controlling sense of responsibility; 
ideas relatively abundant and varied but loosely organized. 

In the third quarter: motor impulses of any degree of strength 
from weak to violent; instincts and passions strong, but controlled 
by convictions; emotion strong, blended with beliefs, and partisan; 
convictions tenacious, and a dominant factor in mental processes 
and in behavior; may be ruthless and cruel under influence of 
fanaticism; intolerant of doubt, impatient of hesitation, scornful 
of weakness. 
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In the fourth and highest quarter: motor impulses, instincts, 
and passions of any degree from weak to very strong; emotions 
abundant and varied, may or may not be well controlled; beliefs 
subject to review and modification; ideas abundant and organized; 
open-minded, of investigating turn, insistent upon evidence; 
judicially critical rather than fault-finding or denunciatory; may 
make discoveries; may be inventive or creative. 

With assistance I have obtained observations of 1,536 indi- 
viduals comprised in 294 families and personally known to and by 
the observers. The distribution by individuation is:* 

Grade Quarter Number of Individuals 
I 82 
II 334 


III 763 
IV 357 


In the degree that a human being is individuated he has per- 
sonality, he is a person. 

A person is unique but also social. In a million ways like other 
persons, he is in many ways unlike any other that lives or that 


ever has lived. Conforming to type in much, he also significantly 
varies from type, and variability within race limits there must be 
if personality is to develop. Furthermore, the variant must sur- 
vive and hand on his race. In this necessity lie all the possibilities 
of achievement and of tragedy. 

*Cf. Giddings, “A Provisional Distribution of the Population of the United 
States into Psychological Classes,’ The Psychological Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
July, 1901. 
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TRAINING FOR RURAL SERVICE 


PAUL L. VOGT 
Superintendent Rural Work, Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


No movement in modern history is of more far-reaching impor- 
tance than the rising consciousness of the solidarity and unity of 
interests of the producers of agricultural wealth. It was but 
eleven years ago that the Roosevelt Country Life Commission 
made its report. Since then interest in rural welfare has not only 
been maintained but has steadily increased. Owing to the diver- 
sion of popular attention to the more spectacular efforts of the 
organized wage-earning classes for recognition in the distribution 
of wealth the significance of this movement toward solidifying 
the efforts of rural folk for their own improvement has not been 
fully appreciated by many concerned with public affairs. But 
present tendencies indicate that at no distant date the agricultural 
interest will be a predominant one in American life. 

Immediately after the Civil War, when rapid settlement of the 
fertile prairies of the Mississippi Valley brought overproduction 
of agricultural products and consequent relative poverty to farmers, 
other economic interests forged to the front. The low economic 
status of agriculture continued through the nineties and the first 
decade of the present century. Indeed it was not until the begin- 
ning of the war that prices of agricultural products began to make 
a marked increase in value. A recent statement issued by a promi- 
nent motor company is that while the acreage of ten principal 
crops has increased but ro per cent the increase in cash value of 
these crops reached almost $11,000,000,000. 

This relatively lower economic status of the farmer had certain 
vital effects on his social status. Since 1870 there has been a 
decreasing rural population in many of the older sections of the 
country, due in large part to the exodus of rural folk to the more 
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remunerative openings in the cities. The cities, partly through 
their greater advantage in making community improvements; 
because of density of population and because of the greater influ- 
ence of invention and imitation through social contact, made 
rapid advances in the way of better educational facilities, better 
housing, better heating and lighting in the homes, better health 
care and better social and recreational attractions. The rural 
communities lagged behind. The greater poverty of the country 
made it impossible for country folk to pay as well for teachers and 
ministers; they could not erect commodious school buildings nor 
provide for higher education; they had to get along with poorer 
health care, and houses were lacking in water supply, toilet, and 
other facilities, accepted as a matter of course by the city resident. 
This marked discrepancy between rural and urban economic 
resources not only drove rural young folk of marked ability to 
seek employment in the cities but made those engaged in pro- 
fessional service look upon rural positions as the lowest in the 
social scale. 

The conventions formed during this period still remain as one of 
the most serious handicaps to those interested in rural welfare. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for ministers appointed to rural 
charges to refuse to ally themselves with rural ministers’ organiza- 
tions for fear that such alliance will prevent their “promotion” 
to city charges. Congregations in very small villages are likely to 
be “insulted”’ if they are included in rural work. Most little 
groups of houses away out in the countryside put on city airs 
and are in thought “above” their agricultural environment. 
Men who have undertaken rural work as a specialty find that in 
state or national activities involving both rural and city interests 
they are disc: 'minated against because city interests refuse to be 
directed by rural leaders. Yet most cities are run by transplanted 
“ruralites.” Normal schools report that it is much more difficult 
to get young people to prepare for rural teaching positions than 
for city work. 

The result of this powerful tendency of the past half-century 
is that today there is a marked dearth of persons specially pre- 
pared for service in rural communities. A large number of those 
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who are now serving farmers are doing so only as a stepping-stone 
to something “better” and consequently their work too often has 
the weaknesses of the one who has not yet found his life-interest. 
Country people have too often accepted this as a natural condition, 
and it is to be feared that statesmen are not yet concerned with an 
equalization of economic resources so that the farmer can have as 
good a material existence as his city brother. They have supinely 
endured poor roads, poor schools, and poor churches, and have 
permitted the cities to outbid them in salaries for teachers and 
ministers. If they wished the advantages of better schools they 
have left the farm and moved to the cities. The country-life 
movement has frankly accepted this disparity in economic resources 
as a challenge and has set itself the task of bringing to the farmer a 
material welfare comparable to that of the better phases of other 
parts of the American social organization. 

But the rapid advances of rural folk in material welfare due to 
the changes taking place in relative demands for different types 
of products has given to some who are now engaged in rural work 
hope of ultimate elimination of disparity in rural and urban eco- 
nomic resources; and the rising interest in rural welfare has led 
many to question whether it is necessary that farmers be at the 
bottom of the economic scale. Many have answered the question 
in the negative and have demonstrated their confidence in their 
judgment by definitely espousing the cause of country people and 
of undergoing the sacrifices necessary to the realization of their 
belief that the time is coming when country life will be recognized 
as the ideal existence. 

In the rapidly growing movement for rural betterment there 
has come a great increase in the demand for trained men and women 
to serve the interests of farmers in a professional way. This has 
not meant that the farmers are not able to look after their own 
interests. But it has meant that the farmer is as a rule too busy with 
the duties of his farm to attend to the public activities of rural life 
and prefers to engage someone professionally prepared to attend to 
these common or public affairs. The professionally trained worker 
becomes a servant and leadership is one of the functions of his 
service. ‘The demand for trained leadership has shown itself in 
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the call for county agents who know something more than hog 
raising and grain production; men who can buy and sell and 
organize co-operative activities are demanded. The Red Cross 
is calling for rural nurses; the extension departments of state 
colleges are asking for workers in home betterment; social-service 
agencies are placing county leaders to look after the unfortunate 
classes in rural and village life; the churches are asking for ministers 
of the Gospel who have the vision of a Christianity touching all 
phases of rural life instead of the oft-repeated annual revival 
and pastoral change. The demand has come so rapidly that those 
who have prepared for professional service are not adapted to the 
new call and a crisis has been created. 


COURSES RECOMMENDED FOR INCLUSION IN UNDERGRADUATE 
WORK OF THOSE PREPARING FOR RURAL SERVICE* 


Subject Semesters 


. General economics 

General sociology 

Rural economics 

Rural sociology 

. Rural leadership 

. Rural clinic 

. Religious education 

. Farm practice (for city youth) 
. History of religion 


I 
2. 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. Hygiene 

. Journalism, publicity 
. Rural politics 

. Psychology 


AO AW AD 


All that |jcan be se 


* Courses should also be selected in aesthetics, landscape gardening, art, music, home service, etc. 


In attempting to work out some plan for encouraging special 
effort to meet this demand for an adequately trained rural leader- 
ship the Committee on Training for Rural Leadership of the 
National Country Life Association has recommended the following 
curriculum as a minimum number of courses to be included in the 
undergraduate work of the one interested in preparing for rural 
service. 
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11. English (emphasis on sermon preparation)... 
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The movement toward introduction of special courses or 
departments for rural leadership training has had a marked impetus 
during the past year. Through the encouragement given by the 
Department of Rural Work of the Methodist Episcopal church 
special work along lines recommended by the Committee on Rural 
Leadership Training was begun at the opening of the present 
college year at West Virginia Wesleyan University; Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa; Upper Iowa University, Iowa; Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas; Nebraska Wesleyan University; Boston Uni- 
versity; Northwestern University, and Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Special work has also been started in con- 
nection with agricultural colleges at the University of Illinois, 
University of Wisconsin, and the University of Minnesota. It is 
expected that during the coming year considerable extension of this 
type of work will be made in other higher educational institutions. 

The agricultural colleges offer an exceptional field for recruiting 
rural leaders. The young men and women who choose an agri- 
cultural college for their education do so because they expect 
either to return to the farms or to work with farm folks. When 
once trained for rural service these young folks are not likely to 
give up their chosen field for the fancied attractions of city posi- 
tions, but will willingly remain with rural service because of love 
for the group from which they have come. Special training for 
rural science in sectarian institutions is desirable for the purpose of 
giving adequate emphasis to the challenge of this type of service 
in institutions that have to the present been largely interested in 
training for urban professional service or in giving instruction that 
is not specially adapted to any particular kind of work. 

Special emphasis is being given to the ministry of the Gospel 
as a challenge for service. At the present time, owing to the lack 
of adjustment of churches to modern conditions of rural life, 
overchurching, too many pastors residing in some centers and too 
few in others, and the survival of a narrow vision of the function of 
the ministry, it is difficult to interest in the rural ministry young 
people who wish to render the largest service. But the vision 
of what the church should be is broadening so rapidly and the 
relations between religious organizations are being so satisfactorily 
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adjusted that already the peculiarly advantageous position of the 
minister of the Gospel as a leader in rural welfare movements is 
being recognized, and it is becoming far easier to recruit the rural 
ministry from the ablest young people in educational institutions. 


TRAINING FOR RURAL SERVICE 


As a part of its plan for the stimulation of a broad religious leader- 
ship for rural life the Methodist Episcopal church through the Rural 
Department of its Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has 
established special departments for rural service at the following insti- 
tutions: 


MEN WHO ARE TO HAVE CHARGE OF RURAL LEADERSHIP, TRAINING, 
AND DEMONSTRATION DEPARTMENTS IN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS, AND STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES 


M. A. Dauber 


Edward S. Boyer... 


A. H. Rapking 


O. Leonard Jones.. 
Albert Z. Mann.... 


W. F. Ledford 


Earl A. Roadman.. . 


W. L. Ruyle 


E. E. Beauchamp.. . 


Otis A. Moore 


C. J. Hewitt 
E. Tetreau 


Boston, Mass. 
Urbana, IIl. 
Buckhannon,W.Va. 


Vineland, Kan. 
Denver, Colo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Athens, Tenn. 


Fayette, Iowa 
Malcolm, Neb. 


Madison, N.J. 
Mount Vernon, 
Iowa 
Evanston, Iil. 
Madison, Wis. 


Boston University School of Theology, 
Boston, Mass. 

University of Illinois Agricultural College, 
Urbana, Iil. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon, W.Va. 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 

Tliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 

Hamline University and Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Athens School, University of Chatta- 
nooga, Athens, Tenn. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa 

Wesleyan University and 
Nebraska University Agricultural Col. 
lege, University Place, Neb. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison,N.J. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 


Garret Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
Wisconsin University, Madison, Wis. 


Last summer special training for three weeks was given at fourteen 


different centers to more than 1,200 rural ministers. 


Plans are now 


under way for similar work during the coming summer whereby several 
religious denominations co-operating will offer special work of a similar 
type. It is expected that at least 4,000 ministers will be given special 
training in this way. 
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PLANS FOR CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH? 


LUCILE EAVES 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Co-operative investigations of subjects of peculiar interest to so- 
ciologists were proposed as a part of the activities of the American 
Sociological Society about seven years ago. The late Professor C. R. 
Henderson, chairman of the committee appointed to initiate the under- 
taking, corresponded with members of the Society about the subjects 
and methods suitable for a joint study. Unfortunately his failing 
health and untimely death prevented the execution of plans which 
appealed strongly to many college teachers, who felt that inductive 
studies of present social conditions should be a part of the training of 
their students, but who saw no practicable means of collecting the 
data necessary for a sound statistical investigation. Two years ago, 
at the Philadelphia meeting of the Society, the subject of co-operative 
research was revived and another committee appointed for its con- 
sideration. At the recent Chicago meeting, Professor J. L. Gillin, the 
chairman of this committee, made a preliminary report of research 
activities of members of the Sociological Society and recommended 
that I be authorized to try the experiment of enlisting groups of women 
students in a co-operative investigation of a subject to be selected by 
the committee. 

An opportunity for the free discussion of the plans and aims of such 
nation-wide joint studies of social questions should be given to members 
of the Sociological Society. As I have been a member of both research 
committees of the Society and am planning our first co-operative in- 
vestigation, it seems suitable that I should invite such a discussion by 
setting forth in this open letter my ideas about the policies and methods 
of work suitable for such an undertaking. It is hoped that all members 
of the Society, particularly those who direct groups of students who 
may participate in the studies, will feel free to criticize and amend 
the plans which I suggest. 


* An open letter to members of the Sociological Society. 
568 
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SUBJECTS TO BE STUDIED 


A study of methods by which self-supporting women may provide 
for their old age was authorized by the committee as the first topic 
for co-operative research. I suggested this subject because it will 
interest women students looking forward to self-support, because women 
in need of such protection can be found in all parts of the country, 
and because far-reaching questions dealing with changes in family 
life and with the development of new forms of social insurance will 
be involved in the discussions of the data collected. In case we succeed 
in enlisting a number of co-operating directors of investigations, some 
more democratic methods of selecting future topics for study should 
be developed. Leaders of the different research groups could come 
together at the annual meeting of the Sociological Society for the con- 
sideration of suggestions and the selection of one or more topics suitable 
for joint investigations. 


CENTRALIZING THE CO-OPERATIVE STUDIES 


One person or group of persons must be responsible for planning 
and supervising each joint investigation and must undertake to gather 
the results of the various local studies into a final report. At present 
the Sociological Society is unable to supply anyone who can give his 
entire time to this task. The members of its Research Committee 
come together only for a few hasty conferences between the sessions 
of the annual meeting. Two or more professors serving on the same 
faculty might share the labors of planning and reporting results of an 
investigation. The large groups of students attending the sociology 
classes make possible the enlistment of assistance in collecting data 
for studies of several subjects. It might be possible at each annual 
meeting to authorize studies of three or more subjects, each to be directed 
by one or more members of the Sociological Society. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR VARIED FORMS OF RESEARCH 


Some such latitude in the choice of subjects and methods of work 
seems desirable, since the teachers of sociological research courses are 
apt to prefer special methods of work, and the opportunities for satis- 
factory field work in the neighborhoods of different colleges vary widely. 
Teachers accustomed to a statistical approach to a subject may not 
care to direct a study requiring intensive case work, and case workers 
often have but slight respect for statistical presentations. Public records 
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may be complete and readily accessible in one state, and defective and 
jealously guarded from inspection in another. The preliminary state- 
ments of the persons directing the studies should indicate the proposed 
sources of information and the general plans for dealing with the studies, 
so that co-operating directors of local groups could select undertakings 
with which they were in sympathy and could produce results compa- 
rable with the work of other investigators and so readily embodied in 
a final report. 


PREPARATION OF QUESTIONNAIRES AND DIRECTIONS TO 
FIELD WORKERS 


Since the collection of sufficiently large masses of facts to supply 
bases for sound generalizations about social phenomena is the aim of 
co-operative research, there must be preliminary agreements about 
what topics shall be covered in the investigations. The person or 
persons who undertake to plan the studies and to write the final reports 
should prepare tentative questionnaires and directions to field workers 
and submit them for suggestions to all leaders of co-operating groups. 
Questionnaires or schedules of topics to be observed should be so simple 
that they can be used readily by students. A minimum number of 
topics should be covered by all field workers, but latitude could be 
allowed for more intensive studies by suitably equipped investigators. 
Questionnaires might be published once in the Journal and reproduced 
in quantities desired by the local groups, or the directors of each study 
might have their questionnaires and instructions to field workers printed 
and sold to all co-operating groups. The tendency of students to 
make a careless use of such blanks would be checked by requiring the 
payment of the small cost of productions. 


TABULATION FORMS FOR STATISTICAL TABLES 


Directors of statistical studies should plan a minimum number of 
the more important tables which they wish for the final report. Blank 
tabulation forms for these tables should be furnished to each co-operating 
group. The final summarizing of data would be greatly facilitated by 
these uniform tables. Students would be free to prepare as many ad- 
ditional tables as their ingenuity could devise. The filled-in question- 
naires or schedules on which tables are based should always be forwarded 
to the central group of directors in order that the work may be verified 
or corrected. 
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REPORTS OF LOCAL GROUPS 


Graduate students looking for material suitable for master’s or 
doctor’s dissertations might organize and summarize the data collected 
by local co-operating groups. Such reports would be suitable for pub- 
lication in local papers or magazines. When the subject chosen is re- 
lated to state or municipal activities, the reports could be published 
as public documents. 


FINAL SUMMARY REPORT OF THE RESULTS 
OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The final summary report should be prepared by the director or 
directors who initiated and planned the study. No doubt the Journal 
would welcome a discussion so securely founded on concrete data. In- 
terest in its pages would be stimulated, as there would be hundreds 
or even thousands who had participated in, or been the subjects of, 
the investigations. When the reports are of sufficient scope and in- 
terest, the Journal articles could be reproduced in book form. It is 
even conceivable, though very doubtful, that the hard-working direct- 
ors of the investigation might reap a small royalty with which to 
finance their next undertaking. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF SUCH CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 


The rudiments of sound, inductive investigations of social phenom- 
ena would be learned by persons who participated in such studies. 
The utilization of students working under competent direction would 
do away with the enormous costs of field work which have been the 
chief deterrents of sound sociological research. No professor can pay 
the traveling expenses and salaries of persons required to collect in- 
formation about present social conditions, but co-operating groups 
might be found in every state of the Union. Moreover, these local 
groups are familiar with their environments and more competent for 
an intelligent collection of data than visiting field workers who might 
be sent by federal bureaus or by one of the heavily endowed foundations 
of New York City. Participation in these co-operative research groups 
would prepare students to pass the civil-service examinations which admit 
to the staffs of the various governmental agencies, and these agencies 
are charged with the duty of conducting public investigations which 
supply sound foundations for constructive legislation. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE STATE? I 


VICTOR S. YARROS 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


One of the remarkable effects of the Great War has been the 
revival of the long-suspended campaign against ‘‘the state.”’ Sen- 
timents that remind one strongly of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century political thought have been rather freely expressed of 
late. Individualism and philosophical anarchism may well claim 
substantial victories and significant conversions. ‘“‘The state— 
that is the enemy,” the radical individualists said and wrote in 
the eighties and nineties of the last century. Among their author- 
ities—in a scientific sense, of course—were British, French, and 
even Teutonic thinkers who had deplored the steady extension of 
the state’s functions and the growth of “‘paternalism”’ and ‘‘com- 
pulsion”’ at the expense of the individual citizen or the dissenting 
group. Laissez faire was the popular liberal doctrine in those 
days, and while it was admitted that the existing social-economic 
order was by no means perfect, and that much injustice and 
special privilege existed which demanded the attention of sincere 
and progressive men, the remedy for all the social ills was 
declared to be “‘more liberty,”’ more competition, and less govern- 
mental intermeddling with ‘natural’ human activities. 

A few years ago these phrases would have sounded very 
strangely, had any prominent thinker cared to use them. They 
would have been received with amusement and astonishment, as 
something ancient, irrelevant, and meaningless. New ideas of 
the state, of government in relation to the citizen, were in full 
possession of the field of thought. The individualistic school was 
hardly more than a memory. ‘Governmental interference, regu- 
lative and protective legislation in the interest of the weak, the 
disinherited, the ignorant, and the poor were all but universaily 
favored. Children, women, laborers, mechanics, were held to be 
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entitled to the especial care of the modern democratic state. 
What was government, the argument ran, but co-operation for 
common benefits, and what could be more natural than that 
victims of past iniquity or present maladjustment should invoke 
the aid of the state in their own behalf? After all, what they 
demanded was simple justice, and justice was the business of the 
state, because it was essential to the general welfare, to social 
harmony and security. Only selfish, reactionary groups or classes, 
determined to preserve artificial, injurious privileges and opposed 
to justice, could object to such state intervention. 

The Great War, however, has brought about a remarkable 
change in the attitude of many thinkers and philosophers, not 
excepting socialists, toward the state and government. A man of 
the intellectual standing of Editor L. P. Jacks, of the Hibbert 
Journal, confesses alleged guilt in having believed human nature 
capable of such atrocities and brutalities as the war produced, and 
moves to quash that indictment. Not human nature, he says, 
but state mature is the author of these monstrous crimes and bot- 
tomless woes; state nature overrides and stifles weak human 
nature and makes us cruel, savage, bloodthirsty. State nature 
absolves us from moral responsibility. We “obey orders,” the 
orders of the state. Hence the true task of civilization and 
humanity henceforth is to weaken state nature and exalt human 
nature. We must, then, reduce the power and importance of the 
state, ‘‘the coldest of monsters,” as Nietzsche called it. Another 
philosopher, Bertrand Russell, while admitting that in certain 
directions the power and functions of the state have properly been 
increased and should indeed be further increased, is yet vigorously 
belaboring the state for alleged usurpations in realms which it can- 
not invade, according to him, without spreading evil and disaster. 
Mr. Russell’s distribution of emphasis is different from Herbert 
Spencer’s, but the spirit is the same in the respective writings of 
these British thinkers. Emile Vandevelde, the Belgian socialist 
leader has been writing about “Socialism versus the State’’! 

It is not surprising that lesser lights should also be indulging 
in speculation concerning the future‘of the state, the amount of 
state-ism that may safely be permitted to survive when the 
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stricken and exhausted world is regenerated and rehabilitated, and 
the changes in political methods and machinery that should be 
pressed by the democratic and progressive forces of society. 

To some extent the revival of the critical and hostile treatment 
of the state is merely the natural reaction from the superficial 
and rhetorical German eulogies of the semi-divine state that have 
purposely, and rightly, been circulated among us and among our 
allies. Germans too often blindly worship the state; they are 
ready to die for it or to revert to savagery for its sake. To them 
the state is a mystical, unknowable institution; the glory and 
strength of the state would justify any conduct on the part of its 
instruments. The state is above and beyond our ethical concep- 
tions, or right and wrong. Piracy, treaty breaking, treachery, 
betrayal of friends, brutal treatment of neutrals, merciless destruc- 
tion of enemies—all these things are permissible when decreed by 
or in the name of the German state. It is not strange that the 
practical, pragmatic, hard-headed Anglo-Saxons or American 
should shudder at this superstitious worship of a mere abstraction 
and should be led to emphasize, or overemphasize, the utilitarian 
view of the state, the idea that the state is an organization main- 
tained in the interest of order and peace, and pledged to carry 
out the ascertained will of the greatest number of qualified votes. 

But a little reflection will convince the thinking person that 
the Anglo-Saxon world has by no means solved the problems 
connected with the state or got rid of the conflicts between the 
state and the individual or the minority. The distinction between 
state nature and human nature, for example, is not a German 
distinction, nor was it meant to be limited to Germany. In the 
freest and most democratic state individuals will do things for the 
state that they would never consent to do for themselves or their 
families. The shifting and evasion of moral responsibility, with 
all the consequences thereof, may be observed in corporations as 
well as in states. Men do as officials, as trustees, as representa- 
tives, what they would refuse to do as individuals, in their own 
interest. This is as true of executions of criminals by deputy 
sheriffs as it is of the misuse of funds and dodging of taxes 
by directorates of private or quasi-public companies. 
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Surely we cannot contemplate the dissolution of all forms of 
corporate and organized social action. We cannot revert to the 
mythical state of nature in which simple human nature always 
confronted like human nature—for good or for ill. We cannot 
denounce and abrogate that unwritten “social contract” though, 
after all, it never was formally negotiated. We must and shall 
maintain all sorts and conditions of political, social, economic, and 
other organizations for the sake of the undoubted advantages of 
co-operation and collective-action. We shall not abolish the state 
as a form or organization, for there is nothing we could put in its 
place—unless it be mobocracy, lynch law, which, assuredly, the 
most vigorous critics of the organized modern state cannot regard 
as an improvement thereon. But, if we are to preserve the state, 
the question that faces us is, How much power shall we give it, 
and what scope ? 

Let us assume that we have made the state as free and demo- 
cratic as possible. Let us assume that the franchise has been 
extended to all men and all women of sound mind and average 
honesty; that proportional representation has been adopted in 
order to give every class, party, and group its proper weight in 
government; that the upper house of the legislative body has 
been radically mended or ended; that the people nominate and 
elect every important official; that they have all the safeguards 
and checks that are now deemed essential, or at least desirable, 
if popular and democratic government is to be a reality; and that 
so far as organic law, form, structure, and machinery are con- 
cerned, we have made the state safe for democracy. The question 
still remains, How much power shall we intrust to and confer upon 
our completely democratized state ? 

If it is state nature, and not human nature, that is responsible 
for war, or for provocative diplomacy, shall we take away from the 
government the power to declare war or to recognize the existence 
of a state of war? Some prominent pacifists have actually 
favored such a limitation as this; they have advocated a popular 
referendum on so vital an issue as war versus peace. They 
have favored this as the logical corollary from open, above- 
board, democratic diplomacy. But, as a matter of fact, the two 
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proposals do not belong to the same category. Open diplomacy 
undoubtedly is a check on selfish, tricky, or arrogant politicians 
clothed with a little brief authority. Open diplomacy is a safe- 
guard because it implies public discussion of international prob- 
lems and projects and because secret diplomacy means distrust 
and fear of the electorate of the democratic principle in govern- 
ment. To demand truly democratic government is to demand, 
tacitly, open and frank diplomacy. The question of the limits 
of state activity is not involved here at all. The government is 
not the state, nor is the state the government. Suppose we say 
that under the truest and most complete democracy “the State— 
it is the People.” What do we mean by “the People”? Not 
the whole people, for unanimity among the people is almost 
unthinkable. The majority rules and must rule in a democracy, 
and when the minority submits it submits to “‘the State,” for the 
majority has spoken for the state. A referendum on war would 
give us nothing more, at the best, than the decision of the major- 
ity. Should a majority of the voters decide for war, the minority 
would be forced to fight, to suffer, to pay heavy taxation, to mort- 
gage the future, just as it is forced today, when war is decided on, 
not by a referendum, but by a vote in Congress of a majority of 
the agents and representatives of the electors. It may be true 
that an absolutely democratic state would not be as apt to vote 
for war as a limited democracy, although that is distinctly a debat- 
able proposition. Pacifists who are working for greater democ- 
racy, for the extension of the initiative and the referendum, 
cannot be charged with inconsistency, provided they are satisfied 
that greater democracy means fewer wars and less aggressiveness 
and imperialism in foreign affairs. But pacifists and “unterri- 
fied’’ democrats should not deceive themselves as to the relative 
strength and importance of state nature and human nature in a 
pure democracy. A war decreed by a majority of the people may 
be as sanguinary, as cruel, as remorseless, as a war decreed by a 
congress, or by an aristocratic clique, or by a single ruler. War 
itself is incompatible with democracy. War demands centralized 
control, unity, strict discipline. There can be no referendum on 
such questions as military organization, the use of poison gas, 
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the attacking of cities from the air, etc. It should not be forgot- 
ten, by the way, that fierce and angry demands for reprisals have 
come, in the recent war, from the press and the public, not from 
the responsible men in high positions. A referendum at a time of 
panic and resentment of some new atrocity might—nay, would— 
result in a manifestation of “human” nature that would cause 
state nature itself to shudder. 

After all, if state nature is bad, why does human nature 
tolerate and submit to it? The greater includes the less, and 
evidently state nature is humanly natural. Our quarrel, then, is 
at bottom with human nature, and nothing could be more futile 
and idle than an indictment of human nature at large. From 
human nature no appeal can be taken except to the same nature. 
We usually appeal from nature drunk to nature sober, from nature 
wild to nature chastened, restrained, elevated. In this we are 
perfectly well advised. Human nature is still a house badly 
divided against itself. There are lower impulses and higher, sel- 
fish sentiments and unselfish, ignoble and noble. Moral evolu- 
tion is as much a fact as physical, or scientific, or mechanical. 
It is possible to stimulate, quicken, strengthen the better nature 
of man, just as it is possible to stimulate and strengthen man’s 
lower nature. How to identify ourselves with our better nature, 
how to oppose and silence the demands we know to be wrong 
and unworthy, and more successfully conform our conduct to our 
professions and ideals, is, indeed, a most difficult and serious 
question. But the point is that that is the question, the only ques- 
tion, that concerns those of us who are disappointed and 
dissatisfied with the present state of our civilization. 

Of course, the appeal to the better nature of man is in part an 
appeal to his reason, which is regarded by some thinkers as our 
“supreme inheritance.” What, we ask ourselves, can reason sug- 
gest in the way of preventives, safeguards, checks, in a word, 
mechanism, with a view to preventing needless and immoral war 
in the future? Can we deter governments, parliaments, and 
nations from wrongful, predatory, immoral acts, as our criminal 
law and penal institutions are believed to deter individuals from 
committing antisocial acts? Are there any lessons in history, 
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and in our own experience, that we have not sufficiently taken to 
heart in the sphere of politics and foreign relations? What can 
we do in this sphere that we have not done? 

Only when we conceive the problem in some such terms as 
these does light break upon us. Only then do we realize that by 
taking thought, by planning and contriving, and by deliberately 
undertaking to obstruct and discourage systems and policies that 
lead to war can we effectively promote the cause of peace and 
international amity. 

Thus no one can doubt today that secret diplomacy has been 
in the past a fatal source of friction and danger. It has become 
clear to all that so far as possible secret diplomacy should be 
abolished. Many naive persons imagine that when this has been 
said, all has been said. In truth, however, very little has been 
said. It will not be easy to wipe out all the diplomatic traditions 
and habits and to make a fresh start. One nation, or even a group 
of nations, could not abolish secret diplomacy. Advanced nations 
might refuse to make secret treaties, but how long would they be 
able to adhere to that virtuous and fine resolution if other impor- 
tant powers continued to negotiate secret treaties? No nation 
can isolate .itself and ignore the realities of the present world. 
A nation has vital interests to protect and safeguard, and if it 
finds that it cannot do this without forming secret understandings, 
because the other powers are not advanced or democratic enough 
to renounce secret diplomacy, it is not too difficult to see what 
will happen. 

Open diplomacy must tend to square and honorable dealing. 
It implies public discussion of foreign affairs and trust in the 
people. It presupposes the democratization of the diplomatic 
service itself. Aristocrats, as a rule, do not understand or sym- 
pathize with democratic principles. Even in England foreign 
affairs have been treated as a sort of special preserve for titled 
and distinguished personages. In the United States a John Hay 
could say sincerely that “our foreign policy is merely the Golden 
Rule applied to foreign affairs,’ but how many Americans 
accepted that affirmation without a skeptical smile or mental 
reserve? Is American diplomacy completely democratized? The 
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national House of Representatives has no voice in the making or 
unmaking of treaties. The Senate holds secret sessions to discuss 
treaties or foreign affairs. All this may have been unavoidable in 
the past, but that is beside the point. Suppose we take the posi- 
tion that henceforth foreign affairs should be discussed in open 
session, and that the House of Representatives should have as 
much power as the Senate in the domain of treaty making: will 
that go unchallenged? We must expect considerable and stub- 
born opposition to open and democratic diplomacy, even in the 
United States. Nevertheless, the idea is sound, and the progres- 
sive, democratic forces everywhere should fight for open diplo- 
macy. It is a modest means, perhaps, yet a means to that 
devoutly wished-for consummation, peace, and good-will among 
the nations. | 

Another means to that same end is the creation or development 
and improvement of international conciliation and arbitration 
machinery. Such machinery existed in the fateful year 1914, and 
Prussian junkerdom haughtily and arrogantly frowned down every 
effort to procure a settlement of the so-called Serbian question at, 
and by, the international court at The Hague. Nevertheless, 
machinery and agencies that make for delay, for discussion, make 
for peace. The world needs more and better machinery of this 
type. ‘It may or may not be possible to form in the near future a 
strong League of Nations to Preserve Peace. To propose such a 
league, we have seen, was to raise a hundred and one knotty ques- 
tions. But it is obvious that the sincere friends of peace must 
seek the partial solution of the problem in that general direction 
and must be content to make short, experimental steps. 

In so far as imperialism, colonialism, and exclusive trade 
advantages in backward countries have produced conflicts of sup- 
posed national interests, ‘‘the open door” is clearly a preventive 
of war. The power that opposes the open door serves notice that 
it will fight rather than accept equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties. If such powers still exist, mere machinery will not remove 
the difficulty. These powers will have to be converted or coerced. 
If converted, well and good. If coerced into accepting the open 
door doctrine, then, manifestly, the coercion will be a species 
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of warfare—perhaps economic warfare. At any rate, to establish 
and secure general acceptance of that principle would be to 
remove a most prolific source of irritation, controversy, and war. 

Even more potent a preventive of war than the open door is 
free commerical intercourse among the civilized and industrial 
nations. The freer the commerical intercourse, the better. The 
leveling of all tariff walls, the destruction of all customs houses, 
the complete freedom of international buying and selling, is the 
goal to be kept steadily in view; but it would be folly to assume 
that the present war has destroyed, or will destroy, the protective 
system. Many economists and intelligent men of affairs adhere 
to protection in principle and deem it essential to national welfare 
and prosperity. To these protection is not a feature of “prepared- 
ness’? for war that will be rendered needless by a permanent 
peace. It is not likely that they will change their view regarding 
such purely economic, domestic, and national questions as the 
effect of high tariff rates on wages, productive efficiency, indus- 
trial stability, and diversification of industry. Those who say 
enthusiastically that free trade would prevent war forget that 
only convinced free traders would entertain the idea of repealing 
protective tariff legislation in order to remove that particular 
cause of war. The convinced and honest protectionist accepts 
neither the conclusion nor the premises of the free trader. The 
issue, therefore, will long remain a domestic and national one, not 
to be for a moment bracketed with such questions as colonial 
open doors, arbitration machinery, international courts, or open 
diplomacy. 

Self-determination for or by subject nationalities or territories 
is a principle that, if generally accepted by the strong powers, 
would undoubtedly go far to advance the cause of universal peace. 
But none of the strong powers has accepted, or will accept, once 
for all the policy of self-determination as being applicable to any 
conceivable territorial dispute. Only the fanatical and visionary 
Bolshevik leaders could imagine that in self-determination they 
had discovered a miraculous, sovereign remedy or preventive. It 
was altogether sound and reasonable to suggest self-determination 
as a compromise applicable to Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, Italia 
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Irredenta, and Armenia. We know how the military caste of 
Prussia received that suggestion. But we should not delude our- 
selves about the attitude of the more liberal powers toward self- 
determination. It will not be applied generally to correct ancient 
or theoretical wrongs. It will not be applied to rectify past 
aggressions for the sake of consistency, logic, or abstract morality. 
Not even the radicals and advanced laborites of Great Britain have 
entertained for a moment the idea of applying self-determination 
to Egypt, India, or Ireland. As for the United States, how many 
of our anti-imperialists would seriously demand of the government 
the immediate application of self-determination to Porto Rico and 
the Philippines? Radicals should clear their minds of their own 
cant, if they expect the conservatives to clear their minds of 
hollow professions and made-to-order excusses. Bolshevism in 
international, as in national, affairs leads to chaos and retro- 
gression. 

Federalism in place of a tyrannical and arrogant nationalism 
is another wholesome and genuinely progressive and constructive 
principle which should be vigorously and tactfully promoted wher- 
ever conditions warrant or enjoin its application. The idea of 
federalism, of ample local autonomy and freedom for cultural 
development combined with a well-defined surrender of certain 
powers and functions to a central authority, does in truth carry 
balm and hope to many oppressed and embittered elements in 
Europe, and especially in the Near East. A rational federalism 
does away with the supposed necessity of “nationalizing” annexed 
or acquired populations, of suppressing manifestations of racial 
or cultural independence. Federalism makes unity and loyalty 
possible despite variety and heterogeneity of component elements. 
Federalism would have saved Austria and Hungary from the 
sanguinary conflict they precipitated because of Serbian designs 
on some of their Slav territory or populations. Federalism would 
have saved the Balkans from devastation and appalling waste 
of human resources. Federalism may yet save Russia, as it 
certainly has saved the United Sates. Federalism, therefore, 
is one of the surest ways to peace and one of the guaranties of 


peace. 
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In the light of all that has been said, is it not clear that, instead 
of asking the barren question, What shall we do with the state ?— 
instead of setting up an unreal distinction between wicked state 
nature and benevolent human nature—the true and pertinent 
question to put to ourselves is, What can friends of peace do 
other than, and additional to, that which has been done, to limit, 
localize, avert, and prevent armed conflicts between states? In 
other words, how can we put an end to anarchy, the reign of brute 
force, in international relations and substitute as much law and 
reason in that sphere as we have succeeded in substituting for 
anarchy, strife, and force in the relations ot the citizens or subjects 
of any fairly efficient modern state ? 

If these citizens or subjects do not want peace with their 
neighbors in other states, no effective machinery, no safeguards 
and checks, will be installed by them. If they have racial and 
nationalistic antipathies that cloud their reasoning powers and 
impel them to fight on the least provocation, or without any 
provocation at all; if they are jealous, envious, and malicious 
toward such neighbors; if they covet the goods or territories of 
such neighbors and are not ashamed to embark on predatory enter- 
prises, on what Spencer called international burglary, in order to 
grab such goods or territories, then it is safe to say that appeals 
to their “human nature”’ will be as vain as appeal to the nature 
of the animal or bird of prey. 

Again, if there are multitudes of citizens or subjects who 
rather welcome war, openly or secretly, and who cannot be 
counted on to support any genuine peace movement, it is necessary 
to determine scientifically the approximate strength of these ele- 
ments in a modern industrial and civilized community and to 
ascertain the causes of so strange, reactionary, and socially perni- 
cious an attitude. How can sane and normal human beings 
rejoice in wholesale murder, waste, destruction, torture, anguish, 
misery? After all, this is what the little word “war” means, and 
can anyone who is not a ferocious barbarian contemplate such 
things with satisfaction or even equanimity and indifference? 

It will not do to say that there are no such human beings. The 
facts are too glaring and too well established to be overlooked. 
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There are men to whom war is a great, high adventure. There 
are men to whom war is a temporary relief from drudgery, 
monotony, and a hopeless struggle against want and privation. 
Exhortations and propaganda by pacifists never reach such men. 
To change them, we must change the whole social atmosphere 
first. Society must provide ‘‘moral equivalents of war,” to use a 
phrase of the late William James. The conditions of life, labor, 
and recreation for hosts of men—and women—must be radically 
changed, and the changes required cannot be decreed by rulers or 
revolutionary assemblies. They will be the product of slow 
evolution. 

In short, and to sum up, a little candid analysis and reflection 
will satisfy the thinking person that an attack on state nature by 
the pacifists and philosophers who are appalled by the awful 
slaughter and waste of the world-war is an attack on phantoms or 
empty abstractions. Neither the abolition nor the complete democ- 
ratization of the state will abolish war. The distinction between 
human nature and state nature is superficial and arbitrary. The 
problem of war and peace is so fundamental and so broad that its 
solution presupposes and involves the solution of a score of knotty, 
complex, and historic problems—problems of social and economic 
organization, of domestic and international law, of education 
and of ethics and philosophy. To fight war is to fight imperial- 
ism, nationalism, and militarism. Several scholarly writers have 
pointed out that militarism is more than an institution—it is a 
state of mind, a body of ideas and prejudices. The same thing 
is true of imperialism, of nationalism, of protectionism. The 
democratization and purification of the political organization called 
the state is only one of the problems, and by no means the most 
difficult one, faced by lovers of humanity and peace. 


SOCIOLOGY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS: THE REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


F. R. CLOW 
State Normal College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


In December, 1913, the American Sociological Society met in 
Minneapolis. One session of this meeting, arranged in rather 
impromptu manner after the preliminary program had appeared, 
was devoted to the place of sociology in the training of teachers, 
and resulted in the appointment of a committee of three to investi- 
gate the subject. In the spring of 1914 the chairman of this 
committee, John M. Gillette, of the University of North Dakota, 
sent out a questionnaire to 135 colleges and universities. His 
report, made at the meeting of the American Sociological Society 
at Princeton, New Jersey, in December, 1914, is contained in 
Volume IX of the Society’s Publications. Meanwhile the two 
normal-school members of the committee arranged with the 
officers of the National Education Association to have a round 
table of the Department of Normal Schools at the meeting of the 
Association in St. Paul in July of 1914. At this round table, 
a report of which appears in the N.E.A. Proceedings for that year, 
it was voted, on motion of John W. Cook, of De Kalb, Lllinois, 
that a committee be appointed to gather information regarding the 
work that is actually being done with sociology in normal schools. 

A committee of five was appointed, with D. O. Kinsman, of 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, as chairman, and including the two 
normal-school members of the committee of the Sociological 
Society and two others. In February, 1915, this committee of 
the Normal School Department of the N.E.A. sent two question- 
naires to the presidents of all the public normal schools in the 
United States, with stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 
One questionnaire was for use by schools which were giving courses 
in sociology; it inquired about the kind of course, the reasons for 
giving it, and whether it was regarded as a professional subject 
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or not. The other questionnaire, for schools which did not have 
formal courses in sociology, sought to discover to what extent 
the subject-matter of sociology was already being taught under 
other names. To assist in making up answers to this latter ques- 
tion, a difficult one at best, the questionnaire named nineteen 
topics as samples of what might be considered as subject-matter of 
sociology, with the suggestion that ‘‘a good way to get the informa- 
tion would be to call off the list of topics at the faculty meeting. ”’ 
In May a second letter was sent to the schools which had not yet 
replied, and in June a postal card with paid reply was sent to 46 
of the larger schools. In this way replies were received from 104 
schools, though three of the replies were without means of identify- 
ing the schools from which they came. Printed matter from 
catalogues brought the number of schools about which the com- 
mittee had information up to 132. 

The report of the committee was compiled promptly and sent 
to the meeting of the N.E.A. in San Francisco in August, rors. 
However, no member of the committee went along to arrange for 
the publication of the report and no action was taken toward that 
end. Secretary Springer pronounced the report too long for 
publication in the Proceedings, but held out hopes of separate 
publication. The meeting of 1916 passed with the same result, 
although the Association paid the bill of the secretary of the com- 
mittee for postage and the typewriting of the report. The Bureau 
of Education, to which overtures were then made, pronounced the 
report incomplete but offered the use of its facilities to secure 
more returns from the normal schools. Meanwhile the chairman 
of the committee had resigned, having left normal-school work. 
The four remaining members decided to accept the Bureau’s 
offer. They added other persons to their number so as to better 
represent the entire country, although continuing to reach their 
conclusions by correspondence, as they had done from the first. 

In the spring of 1917 the enlarged committee prepared new state- 
ments of their problem, one for schools about which they had 
information and the other for schools about which they did not 
have any. During the summer the Bureau sent out these state- 
ments in mimeographed form with postage-free envelopes for reply. 
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Each school about which information was already on hand received 
a typewritten copy of it. This brought in returns from 14 
additional schools, making 146 in all. 

The information thus obtained is arranged in the following 
report under four heads. Three of these are respectively for the 
three kinds of sociological work which it seemed advisable to rec- 
ognize, and the fourth is forthe attitude of the school toward 
sociology. A brief summary and interpretation of the data con- 
tained in the body of the report is here given. 


I, PARTICIPATION AND OBSERVATION 


In a normal school, as in any other kind of school, the student 
gets some social basis for his education by participating in the 
school itself. A school is a social institution, even though the 
theory on which it is run may not profess a social basis. A normal 
school with a department for practice teaching provides first-hand 
contact with some of the social conditions which any teacher must 
face. Extra-mural participation touches the students, even if only 
members of the faculty engage in it directly. When a teacher 
goes to another city to assist in a school survey, his classes share in 
it indirectly through the information which comes to them about 
it and the necessary readjustment of their own work; they feel 
that they are part of a larger world. But the students may share 
directly in a survey if it is made in the school itself, in the neighbor- 
hood, or in the communities from which they come. If made for 
some public authority, say the state superintendent, the detail 
work acquires an importance which would otherwise be lacking. 
Either gathering data or compiling them is useful experience to 
the teacher who has to write school reports. 

After students have participated in any work, going to observe 
the different ways in which it is done by others changes from 
sight-seeing to education. A normal school which is situated in 
a large city, has in the city itself a sociological museum and 
laboratory in which the student can observe the general conditions 
confronting any teacher, and also the specific conditions which 
confront the teachers in that particular city. It is therefore 
only what might be expected that the two fullest reports on 
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the observation of neighborhood conditions come from the city- 
supported schools of Paterson and Baltimore. But no normal 
school, even the one which is situated in a rural village, is entirely 
apart from conditions which are worthy of study, as our returns 
abundantly indicate. 

Now, though this participation and observation goes on all the 
while, even if there be no class specially for it and no teacher gives 
any thought to it, yet like everything else it goes better if some 
forethought is taken and comprehensive provision made for it. 
Much of the work of this kind which has been reported to us is not 
carried on under the name of sociology, and one purpose of our 
inquiries was to find such; yet it is work which a class in sociology 
can better plan and appreciate than any other. The book by 
Small and Vincent, Introduction to the Study of Sociology, perhaps 
the first textbook on sociology ever published, gives a model 
study of a neighborhood. In the classification of the returns, 
therefore, the use of this book has been counted under this head. 


II. GREAT PROBLEMS 


The study of the great social questions of the day constitutes 
a large part of the sociology that is taught in normal schools. 
In some schools sociology is little else than just that, and 
most of the schools that have no courses called sociology give 
more or less attention to such questions. Ellwood’s Sociology 
and Modern Social Problems is a convenient manual for that 
kind of work and is more used than any other book. Wright’s 
Practical Sociology was an earlier book of the same nature. 
The use of either of these books has been counted under this 
second head. For account of current events the Survey is the 
favorite periodical. 

The problems most frequently named in the returns are those 
relating to the family, and the school laying the largest emphasis 
on them is the Stout Institute, at Menomonie, Wisconsin. The 
problems ranking next are poverty, crime, and immigration; then 
come church, race, and social settlements, including social centers; 
finally socialism, recreation, including playgrounds, and population 
seem to attract about equal interest. 
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Such problems are attractive enough to keep the students at 
work without rigid requirements. The usual method is to use a 
book to state the problems, though in a few schools lectures 
by the teacher serve that purpose; to ask all the members of 
the class to do some reading on all of the large topics, and to 
assign one or more small topics to each student for more extended 
study and report—the report to be either in writing or given 
orally in class, the choice here depending probably on the size of 
the class and the time or disposition of the teacher to read 


manuscript. 


III. THEORY AND HISTORY 


The schools which teach sociology as a connected body of 
theory are in the minority. This appears in the following list 
of books and the number of schools using each: Ellwood, Sociology 
and Modern Social Problems, 25; Ellwood, Sociology in Its 
Psychological Aspects, 1; Ellwood, book not designated, 5; Ross, 
Social Psychology, 8; Ross, Foundations of Sociology, 5; Ross, 
Social Control, 2; Ross, undesignated, 2; Dealey, Sociology, 8; 
Cooley, Social Organization, 7; Giddings, Elements, 3; Giddings, 
Principles, 1; Giddings, others or undesignated, 3; Gillette, Rural 
Sociology, 6; Wright, Practical Sociology, 6; King, Social Aspects 
of Education, 5; Blackmar, Elements of Sociology, 4; Fairbanks, 
Introduction to Sociology, 4; Small and Vincent, Introduction 
to the Study of Sociology, 4. 

This list was made up from the returns of 1915. The inquiry 
of 1917 said nothing about textbooks and few were mentioned— 
mostly substitutions in the earlier statements. On account of 
the number of new books which have appeared in the last three 
years it seemed best not to try to bring the list down to date. 

The only states in which theory predominates are Kansas and 
Wisconsin—in the former in all three schools, and in the latter in 
eight out of ten. In Iowa “more credit can be earned by an 
individual student in the courses in problems than in the theoretical 
courses, but the theoretical courses are reaching more students.” 
In the other states, so far as our information goes, more attention 
is devoted to problems than to theory. 
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In ten schools the sociology taught has a large historical element 
in it. That is classified here as theoretical, not because history 
is logically connected more closely to theory than to problems or 
observation, but because the schools employing the historical 
method use the theoretical also, and give slight attention to prob- 
lems or observation. Probably the stressing of the practical, 
which has brought the problem and observation work to the fore, 
tends to crowd out history and theory alike. 

These, three kinds of work are of course always more or less 
interrelated. Participation runs straight into all kinds of great 
problems; observation and problems tend to run into each other 
and these inevitably raise questions of theory. Theory, on the 
other hand, finds its proper outcome in being applied to practical 
problems and observed conditions. A course in theory may 
fairly bristle with practical problems and concrete observations, 
the theory merely providing the skeleton which underlies the 
whole. 

And then all three kinds of sociological study may come in- 
cidentally in any study of man and his works. The 1915 inquiry 


brought out that the nineteen sociological topics, sixteen of them 
being theoretical, were treated under other titles as follows: 


Number of Times Mentioned 


School management, school administration, school economy 
Civics, political science 
Education, principles, philosophy, vocational 


History of education 
English, including grammar, composition, rhetoric 
Child study, child psychology 


Practice teaching 
Kindergarten theory 


Titles 
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Perhaps a caution needs to be entered against attaching too 
much importance to this list. In some cases, doubtless, the 
persons filling out the questionnaire made no investigation of any 
kind but merely named the branches which came to mind as having 
some social basis. For example, kindergarten theory is as social 
as psychology, only it is taught in few schools and few persons 
thought about it. Then if there had been a question about 
the talks given at general exercises much evidence would probably 
have been forthcoming to show that they deal with most of the 
nineteen topics. 

How many normal schools teach sociology? In answering 
this question it is almost necessary to divide the schools into 
three classes: (1) schools which recognize a field of knowledge 
under the name of sociology that is valuable as a whole to teachers 
and which therefore cover it in one or more courses; (2) schools 
with courses called sociology but of uncertain content; topics or 
phases of work that are sociological in character are selected, each 
to serve some specific end; (3) schools which have nothing called 
sociology, though some of them give careful attention to the 
social basis of education, and all presumably do to some extent; 
they simply have not organized a definite unit of work under that 
name. 

The data at hand are not sufficient to place each of the 146 
schools clearly in one of these three classes, but a count according 
to probabilities makes the three classes about equal. In other 
words, about fifty normal schools teach what would readily pass 
as sociology, and another fifty give as sociology work which might 
not be recognized as such by its content. ‘The remaining schools, 
some by deliberate choice, continue to depend upon other means 
to develop the social phase of education. 

There is a geographical distribution of these classes. The 
schools in the north central and western states—west of Lake 
Huron, the Wabash River, and the lower Mississippi—are mostly 
in the first class. California and New Mexico have lately made 
sociology required. East of this line there are few examples 
of the first class. The normal schools of New Hampshire, Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, and New York have some examples of the 
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second class. Pennsylvania, according to information coming 
as this report is being prepared for the press, now has sociology in 
all or nearly all of its normal schools, and gives it a more definite 
content than the returns here would indicate. Maine, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Mississippi, and Florida 
exhibit the third class. The schools of the other southern states 
fall mostly in the second class, with some shining examples of 
social training in the concrete. The trend is unmistakably toward 
a recognition that the sociological field has something of value for 
the training of teachers. 

One form of this trend is different from any of the three 
described above. It is to select out of the sociological field, theory 
as well as the more concrete phases, a body of subject-matter 
relating specifically to education, and to organize it into a branch 
of knowledge coherent within itself. Kansas and Colorado 
exhibit this trend in their courses in “educational sociology”’; 
one school has “professional sociology.”” Many schools in the 
South and West have “rural sociology.”» Some use The Social 
Principles of Education by Betts, or books of social import by 
Cubberley, or the book by King already mentioned. Of the 
schools in our list, 34 have work of this sort. 


IV. PROFESSIONAL IMPORTANCE 


In compiling the answers that come under this head special 
care has been taken to keep to the original language in which they 
were received; also not to omit any statement of material impor- 
tance, or to alter the meaning of any statement when taking it out 
of its context. In estimating the significance of the prevailing 
testimony to the effect thai sociology is a professional subject for 
the training of teachers, somewhat like psychology, it is well to 
bear in mind that most of the answers were written by presidents, 
teachers of psychology, teachers of pedagogy, of civics, of methods, 
and supervisors of practice work—persons who are not primarily 
sociologists. Educators are becoming sociologists, even those 
who repudiate the name of sociology. 

No one should be disturbed at the jangling testimonies which 
are exhibited in the following pages. A great idea underlies 
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them all which has been at work in American education for twenty 
years and has only recently appeared in the curricula of any con- 
siderable number of normal schools. The fundamental agreement 
of these testimonies is greater than the jumble of arrangements and 
names would indicate. This reconstruction of the foundations of 
our educational theory and practice on a social basis is a large work 
which may demand the best efforts of all of us for years to come. 
The most effective arrangement and material will appear in time, 
and the name to designate it will be of minor importance. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS WITH CLASSIFIED DATA 


This list gives the schools embraced in the foregoing report, with all 
of the significant information which was obtained relating to each. 

The date in parenthesis (1917) indicates that the statement fol- 
lowing was derived from the returns made to the Bureau of Education 
in that year. This date is thus inserted, however, only when it has 
special significance. 

The information is classified under these four heads: (1) participa- 
tion and observation; (2) great problems; (3) sociological theory; 
(4) attitude toward sociology. 


Normal, Alabama, Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes: 

2. Ellwood; socialism and the negro problem. 

3. Evolutionary view. 

4. Semi-professional, basis for professional subjects. “The teacher 
needs sociology in order to have an adequate idea of education as a form 
of social evolution.”” Sixty hours. 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute: 
1. “There is an exceptional opportunity for those students, pro- 
spective teachers, required to do practice work in the rural schools, to 
experience first hand the social problems of community and rural life. 
In fact, they are required to make special observation of the social 
conditions of their respective fields of practice. I submit here a few 
questions from the questionnaire which each practice teacher must 
file with the supervisor of practice teaching at the end of six weeks: 
1) How often is the school used by the patrons for social purposes? 
2) (a) What is the attitude of the parents toward the teacher? (0) the 
teacher toward the parents? 
3) To what extent is the community used as a source of interest in 
the recitations ? 
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4) What per cent of the patrons live in their own homes ? 

5) What is the general condition of the homes in the community ? 

6) What seem to be the most common causes of death in the community ? 

7) What influence does the minister have in the community? (a) Does 
he live there? (5) Does the teacher live there ?” 


Flagstaff, Arizona, Northern Arizona Normal School: 

3. “It seems to me that No. 3 of your enclosed circular more nearly 
strikes the situation as it is in this institution: ‘By the formal teaching 
of sociology as a basal science co-ordinate with psychology and by 
incidental features in courses devoted to other subjects.’ ” 


Tempe, Arizona, Normal School of Arizona: 

1. “Members of the faculty are sent out, each man a week, for 
extension work, assisting in organization of parent-teachers’ associations, 
etc.” 

2. Topics taken up: “(a) the place of the school in a democracy; 
(b) the relation of the teacher to the community, especially the rural 
community; (c) the primary groups and their relation to school organ- 
ization and administration; (d) the growth of the social center; (e) the 
movement for organized play and city playgrounds; (f) the leader and 
the group—especially boys’ gangs—and the relation to school and 


governmental authority; (g) the social significance of the consolidated 
rural school; (#) the place of school gardens and elementary agriculture 
in the schools.” 

3. “The course in ethics is treated as an elementary course in 
sociology, in part at least.” 

4. (1917) Half-year course in sociology has been added. One 
hundred hours. 


Conway, Arkansas State Normal School: 
4. “Such a course would be to the advantage of our students. 
Provision will soon be made for its introduction.” 


Arcata, California, Humboldt State Normal School: 

1. “Social surveys are made of the schools, institutions and business 
interests of the community. One of the teachers is a leader in the Boy 
Scout movement, with other teachers assisting him. Every pupil- 
teacher in the normal school gets a turn in observing and caring for the 
training-school pupils on the playground.” 

3. “We devote 27 weeks of each year to educational sociology and 
history of education.” 
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4. “We regard sociology as co-ordinate to psychology and the study 
of principles of education but coming a little later in the course. Inas- 
much as the up-to-date school should not only co-operate with the 
home life and the social environment of the pupils, but also base a 
large share of the curriculum on the elements that constitute local 
conditions, it behooves those concerned in preparing young teachers 
to habituate them to study local conditions and let them share in the 
construction of a course of study suited to the children in the locality 
of the normal school in order that they be able intelligently to study 
the localities where they may engage in teaching after they pass from 
the normal school.” 


Chico, California, State Normal School: 

3. “Every course in methods emphasizes the social basis of educa- 
tion; the content of the curriculum is selected by the standard of social 
service; the whole work is permeated with the doctrine of social respon- 
sibility.” 

4. (1917) “The formal teaching of sociology will probably be just as 
dead as the formal teaching of psychology. On the other hand, I cannot 
conceive of any intelligent work in methods, administration, scholarship, 
or practical insight into human need that has to do with the preparation 
of the teacher that is not social in its consequences. Under recent rules 
of the state Board of Education, it is necessary for every normal school 
in the state of California to teach a half-year of applied sociology as 
such and by that name. We do this in two courses, each of nine weeks, 
the first dealing with the relation of the rural school to the rural com- 
’ munity, with whatever special emphasis is necessary upon the use of 
the school as a social center. The second course deals with the admin- 
istration of the elementary school.” 


Fresno, California, Fresno State Normal School: 

1, 2. (1917) “We use these lines of attack.” 

3. “In our approach to the problem we take up: (1) the principles, 
laws, etc., of society. It may be called ‘pure’ sociology, or sociological 
theory. (2) The remainder of the course is given to showing the bearing 
of these principles upon the problems of education, especially, as a 
large per centum of our graduates go into rural schools, upon the prob- 
lems of rural education.” 

4. “We have sociology in our curriculum because we believe it to be 
very essential that a teacher know something of the principles or 
laws that underlie the action of groups and individuals, why some 
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communities are backward, why others are not, etc. It is important 
especially from the standpoint of the usefulness of the teacher to the 
school and community.” 

Los Angeles, California, State Normal School: 

1. A bulletin on extension work soon to be published; “survey of 
1,500 students in school . . . . as to physical, mental, moral, material, 
and social conditions”; Social Settlement Club does much charitable 
work. (1917) “Co-operation with the Immigration Commission of 
the State, the Y.W.C.A., and the public-school system by furnishing 
teachers during the summer months for special home classes for foreign 
women, two days each week.” 

3. “Term topics in pedagogy and child psychology frequently 
cover sociological problems.” Ross’s Social Control; topical method, 
lectures. (1917) “An additional course, three periods a week, with 
special reference to child welfare. Both courses are hereafter required 
of all students of the Normal School, in accordance with a requirement 
of the state Board of Education.” 

4. “‘A basal science for pedagogy as truly as are psychology and 
biology”; considered as “professional work in the Department of 
Education and Psychology.” 

San Diego, California, State Normal School: 

2. “Every junior student is required to take one hour a week in 
lecture work in applied sociology, a course which deals largely with 
everyday problems of the young woman in employment.” 

3. (1917) “ Outline of Social Economics is a study in the develop. 
ment of social groups and the fundamental problems that arise therefrom. 
Information is secured from various sources, the most important being: 
(1) investigations of social agencies at first hand by students; (2) bulle- 
tins, reports, surveys, and other documents; (3) addresses to the class 
by men and women actively engaged in the practical affairs of life and 
also specialists and experts in various lines of effort; (4) books, current 
journals, etc. The class is divided into committees for the collection, 
collation, and organization of these data. Elaborate written reports 
are placed on file by the committees, which are bound and placed on 
the reference shelves of the library. Oral summaries are presented to 
the class for discussion. Class meetings are occupied in listening to 
these reports and to the addresses mentioned above, but more often in 
discussion of the above data and the laws and principles which can be 
deduced therefrom. Texts in elementary economics and sociology are 
used,” 
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4. “The reason for giving a course in sociology in a normal school 
is the obvious one that teaching is a phase of social service.” 


San Francisco, California, State Normal School: 

4. “The San Francisco Normal School is a professional school for 
the training of teachers. It is not an academic school for general 
instruction in any subject.” 

(1917) “It is seeking to hew to the policy that a normal school 
curriculum should be limited to that which is specific to a teacher’s 
qualification, as distinguished from general qualifications and from 
those of other vocations; that preparation for matriculation must 
include all preparation which teachers share in common with persons 
of other vocations, or in general lines. I sadly suspect that sociology 
is yet in the diaper-stage and possibly it is feeble-minded and will never 
get any older. There have been apparently many efforts to define it, 
but whether the definition is wholly in words without meaning or whether 
there is no meaning, I am unable to fathom. Under the rules of the 
state Board of Education, we are about to give a course in the subject 
and after we have had some experience, I probably could answer your 
questions more intelligently. Let us hope for the best!” 


San Jose, California, State Normal School: 

1. The teacher of psychology and the teacher of history and civics 
meet as an advisory committee with the executive committee of the 
student body to help in student control and government. 

2. Social basis in psychology, civics, and history of education; twelve 
weeks’ optional course in social psychology. 

4. Sociology in high school more desirable for one preparing to 
become a teacher than algebra or Latin. 


Greeley, Colorado, State Teachers’ College: 

1. “We provide for both participation and observation in play- 
ground supervision; we take part through organized classwork in con- 
nection with city activities to improve social conditions among the 
low-standard population. We direct community surveys of social 
conditions and of school systems as a regular activity for which courses 
are definitely organized.” 

2. “We offer more than fifty courses covering the whole field of 
social science—always with especial reference to the present educational 
deficits and opportunities.” 

3. “We offer a full line-up of courses in social theory and engage 
more than 400 students per year in such study. The best way to 
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direct the attention of prospective teachers to the opportunities of 
education in the fields of social control and social progress is not by the 
teaching of sociology nor is it by incidental features in courses de- 
voted to other subjects. Rather it is by the systematic presentation 
of courses in educational sociology which show the nature of social 
institutions, their origin, their characteristic limitations, and con- 
sciously analyze the present educational situation in relation to social 
needs. As the branch of psychology which is most useful to teachers 
is educational psychology primarily, so the aspects of sociology that 
should be most relied upon in forming a teaching opinion that will 
co-operate with the spirit of modern progress are the applied aspects.” 

4. “The reasons why we stress the relations of sociology to education 
are numerous. Briefly, it is because social progress in every line needs 
to be made conscious; it is because education must become more con- 
scious of its specific relations to life if we are to stand before nations 
with a really purposefully adjusted program for securing social stability 
and individual happiness and progress. Sociology has more to offer 
to the necessary reconstructions of education than psychology has 
ever contributed. It bears upon the specific situations that education 
can be effective in improving; it offers a perspective over methods of 
progress and an analysis of the technique of social adjustment without 
which henceforth no teacher can be other than accidentally co-operative. 
In a word, no teacher-training institution is up to date that omits such 
courses. ”” 


Gunnison, Colorado, State Normal School: 
2. Courses in play and playground practice, boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
3. Courses in educational sociology, social psychology and social 
control, rural sociology, ethics. 


Danbury, Connecticut, State Normal-Training School: 

1. “Would probably take more time than we can devote to the work, 
although we do emphasize them to some degree.” 

3. “In the present course of study we cover some of the nineteen 
points mentioned and some we do not.” 

4. “The faculty are favorably inclined to introduce a brief course in 
sociology at this school.” (1917) “For the coming year sociology will 
be one of the regular subjects in the curriculum of this school.” 


New Britain, Connecticut, State Normal-Training School: 
3. “In our courses in psychology, methods, geography, and civics, 
many topics that are purely sociological are taken up and some of those 
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topics would without doubt be classed under the separate heads of your 
pamphlet, but it does not seem wise to treat them under the head of 


sociology.” 


Washington, D.C., Myrtilla Miner Normal School: 

1. “All normal-school pupils share in playground supervision and 
are specifically responsible during stated periods for the hygienic con- 
dition of the school plant. The plan for the present session is to have 
the normal-school pupils organize and supervise clubs among the pupils 
of the practice school. Girls’ and boys’ clubs and athletic teams among 
the normal-school pupils are in operation each year. The inspection 
of various municipal and governmental departments, parks, museums, 
etc., and the submission of reports thereon constitute a regular part of 
our course in biology.” 

3. “The social aspect of the problems that arise in the various 
courses are constantly stressed. Thus, the social implications of child 
study, hygiene, history of education, psychology and biology, receiving 
constant emphasis from different angles during the two years of the 
normal-school work, when taken together, constitute no insignificant 
training in social matters. In addition to this, the specific and immediate 
social problems relative to dress, manners, amusements, home relations, 
and the like, are definitely presented in the ten-minute talks of the 


principal at the beginning of the work of each day.” 
4. “Formal sociology has been kept out of our crowded curriculum 
by the pressure of the traditional pedagogical subjects.” 


Athens, Georgia, State Normal School: 

1. “We have what is known as the Georgia Club. This is a volun- 
tary association of students and faculty that is studying at first hand 
vital facts about this state. The state is surveyed county by county 
and the actual conditions are learned of progress and of lack of progress. 
The results of these surveys have been published in bulletin form.” 

3. “We have a course in theoretical economics in the junior class 
and one in theoretical sociology in the senior class. These are required 
of all our junior and senior students taking academic work. The formal 
classwork is made as practical as time and opportunity permit. Always 
do we compare present social conditions with the theory of these sciences”’ 


Midledgeville, Georgia, Georgia Normal and Industrial College: 
3. Pedagogy, history of education, psychology, weekly lectures by 
the president. 
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Honolulu, Hawaii, Territorial Normal and Training School: 

1. “All the supervision of the school and grounds is in the hands of 
the pupils. Definite instruction is given in games and plays on the 
grounds, and dances and plays for the social activities of the school 
and the home. Groups of pupils and individuals of the faculty partici- 
pate in work of Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, etc. Trips to observe 
people, industries and departments of the government, are taken in 
connection with the work in geography, history, civics, etc.” 

3. “The uniformities are emphasized as far as the time and condi- 
tions seem to warrant in the study of psychology, pedagogy, etc. In the 
study of history and civics emphasis is placed on the growth and develop- 
ment of the home and the state.” 

4. “I have not urged the introduction of the formal classroom 
study of sociology because I felt that in Hawaii the first need was to 
train our prospective teachers in a well-organized and vigorous institu- 
tion devoted to the best American ideals. I believe a formal study of 
the subject of sociology would be helpful.. I am personally interested in 
the subject, especially in its practical phases.” 


Lewiston, Idaho, Lewiston State Normal School: 

2. ““We use the problem method of attacking social questions.” 

4. “Essentially professional, complementary to courses given by 
education department. The main problem is such a consideration of 
the various social conditions as will tend to give the teacher something 
of the setting of education in the social life, and help to give meaning 
and purpose to her work. The teacher should have at least the begin- 
nings of an understanding of the nature of the social background, social 
context, and outlook for her work. She should have something of a 
realization of the place of the school and of herself in the whole scheme 
of education and social development.” Rural sociology, forty-five 
hours; general sociology and social aspects of education, ninety hours 
each. 


Carbondale, Illinois, Southern Illinois State Normal University: 

3. The course in sociology, announced in the annual catalogue in 
the group of courses under the title of pedagogy, includes “the con- 
sideration of the origin and nature of society and the great social institu- 
tions of family, church, state, and school. Special study of the relation 
between the individual and society and of educational problems growing 
out of the complexity of modern society.” Ellwood and Ross, with 
assigned readings throughout the term. 
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Charleston, Illinois, Eastern Illinois State Normal School: 
1. “Something is done.” 
2. “These problems are studied in connection with other subjects.” 
4. “We had sociology in our curriculum, but now do the work in 
economics, in history, and in government better, we think.” 


Chicago, Illinois, Chicago Normal College: 

3. King, Social Aspects of Education, required, forty hours; reading 
and reports. 

4. “Our whole educational work here lays fundamental emphasis 
on the social point of view. Some of the fundamental chapters in 
King’s book were based on investigations that I myself made.” 


De Kalb, Illinois, Northern Illinois State Normal School: 

1. “Each class has made an excursion to Chicago, visiting (a) schools 
in poor sections, to get first-hand impressions of conditions and problems, 
and to learn methods of meeting the situation; (b) neighborhoods; 
(c) the juvenile court and the detention home. The scope of these 
excursions is constantly varying and widening.” 

2. Ellwood—‘ Special phases of the several problems in the text are 
chosen; library references are given to the freshest and most suggestive 
books and magazine articles; digests are made by selected individuals 
and reported to the class; the class is expected to take and preserve 
notes. We seek an emotional attitude of concern for the solution of 
the problems, for the meeting of untoward conditions, sensitiveness to 
the existence of these problems in the various communities to which 
these young people go as teachers.” 

3. “The conception of education as the ultimate mode of solution of 
social problems.” 

4. A professional subject. Sixty and seventy-five hours. “To 
give a generous body of information of social conditions to be met and 
of ways of meeting them; to build up a social background for the educa- 
tional work to which these students are presumably destined; to clarify 
educational theory and practice; to set up in mind a fairly consistent 
and unified scheme of education which might be more adequate to social 
reconstruction. ‘We have great faith that society may yet be reformed 
when we see how much education may be reformed.’ ” 


Macomb, Illinois, Western Illinois State Normal School: 
1. Survey of conditions surrounding country schools. Extension 


work. 
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3. Dealey, 60 hours. Each pupil makes a report on some topic 
outside of the text. Emphasized feature: “ Development of the institu- 
tions and problems growing out of modern civilization.” 

4. “I regard sociology as a professional subject. (a) Its plans of 
investigation are scientific and of the kind educators should use. (6) 
Education is the process of preparing a child to take a reasonable place 
in society; therefore the teacher should understand the science of 
society. (c) It broadens the teacher’s notion of his responsibilities.” 


Normal, Illinois, Illinois State Normal University: 

1. Some social surveys of the town of Normal. Small and Vincent. 

2. Ellwood, Wright, supplementary reading; deal quite carefully 
with criminology and moral education. 

3. Social psychology of the school. 

4. Two courses of sixty hours each. Valuable “both professionally 
and non-professionally.” 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, Fort Wayne Normal School: 

1. Students investigate local conditions: “minor city problems, 
sanitation, assimilation of immigrants, juvenile problems, jail conditions, 
relief work, care of sub-normals, etc.” 

2. Ellwood; topics. 


4. “Since education is the essential method of social progress, the 
teacher who has received this broader point of view can better appre- 
ciate the part which is his in the solution of the problems of society.” 


Indianapolis, Indiana, Indianapolis Normal School: 

3. “Many of the topics herein do not come up in our brief course at 
all as specific topics, but incidentally with larger topics. For the most 
part they are considered in connection with my course in the principles 
of education, particularly the social aspects of the course as treated, 
for example, in such a book as Betts’s Social Principles in Education—one 
of the books in the hands of every student in the class, The topics on 
the ‘gang,’ the function of leadership, and the qualities requisite in a 
leader are discussed in the course in psychology.” 

4. “There is no question of the value of sociology for general edu- 
cation, and especially for teachers; but in a limited course like ours 
it is a question of relative values.” 


Terre Haute, Indiana, Indiana State Normal School: 
2. “In our study of the rural school problem strong emphasis is 
placed upon the work that may be done in our rural centers to help 
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home, industry, government, religion, education, polite society, and 
recreation.” 

3. “It would be impossible for me to state how fully each of the 
nineteen topics set before me in the questionnaire receives attention 
in the various courses offered in this school, but I presume that every 
one of them, more or less directly and more or less fully, receives atten- 
tion and undergoes discussion at various points in our course of study. 
In general I may say that every topic in these lines would have its place 
somewhere in one or more of the following subjects—English grammar, 
composition and rhetoric, literature, American history, economics, 
European history, educational psychology, physiological and exper- 
imental psychology, history and philosophy of education, theory of the 
school, principles of methods, school problems, school law and school 
systems of Indiana, commencement addresses, institute work of various 
members of the faculty, etc., etc.” 

4. “It is probable that these topics would receive more thorough and 
systematic study if a course were offered in sociology, and it is quite 
possible that such an addition will be made to our work in the near 
future.” 


Cedar Falls, Iowa, Iowa State Teachers College: 

2. A 36-hour course, social and economic problems, repeated each 
term with a different set of problems: fall term—population, poverty, 
crime; winter term—problems relating to rural communities; spring 
term—public utilities, labor, socialism. P 

3. “A 24-hour course in the general principles of sociology, offered 
each term, a different phase of the subject being treated each time: 
fall term—social organization; winter term—social psychology; spring 
term—-social control.” 

4. “I regard sociology as being a course which should take students 
up on the watch tower, so to speak, where they may get a broader view 
of the social field and be able to more intelligently select topics and 
exercises in civics, geography, etc., for their pupils in the public schools.” 
Shenandoah, Iowa, Western Normal College: 

3. Economics, rural sociology. 

Emporia, Kansas, State Normal School: 

1. Educational surveys, social survey in connection; co-operated in 
making a complete survey of Leavenworth schools. 

2. Some problem work in the advanced course; varying from term 
to term. 
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3. General sociology, 54 hours; advanced sociology, 72 hours; 
educational sociology, 54 hours; social psychology, 54 hours; educational 
anthropology, 36 hours. 

4. The purposes are: “General sociology: (a) general information; 
(b) training in social analysis and research; (c) development of scientific 
attitude toward social questions. Educational sociology: (d) to empha- 
size the vital relation of the school to other institutions; (¢) to develop 
the community feeling of teachers; (/) to give basis for the socialization 
of educational organization, educational theory, and educational prac- 
tice.” 


Fort Hays, Kansas, Western State Normal School: 

3. General sociology, Blackmar, 40 hours; social psychology, Ross, 
40 hours; topical work in each. 

4. “A teacher is a potent factor in community life; she ought to be 
equipped with that knowledge of social laws that will give her social 
sympathy, interpretation, and control.”’ 


Pittsburg, Kansas, State Manual Training Normal School: 

1. “Each class makes a social survey of our city. We go to Kansas 
City to make a visit to board of public welfare.” 

2. The second course is in social problems, with Ellwood and topical 


work. 

3. The beginning course deals with “the nature and progress of 
society,” with Fairbanks and topical work. 

4. “The teacher must be a large factor in the solution of our social 
problems if ever they are solved.” 


Bowling Green, Kentucky, Western Kentucky Normal School: 

3. A 50-hour course called sociology, with Carver’s Rural Economics 
as a,text; “‘many topics along social and ethical lines given for reports. ”’ 
Rural sociology, 50 hours; King’s Social Aspects of Education; study of 
social conditions in western Kentucky: “health, industrial and farm 
conditions, social and recreational life in the country, general reading 
habits of the rural people, attitude of people to music, pictures, and 
nature; and the moral, spiritual, and civic conditions; data gathered 
directly from the people when possible. An earnest effort is made to 
inspire the student with a zeal for investigation and an abiding interest 
in country life.” 

4. A non-professional subject, “very secondary” to psychology in 
importance. It serves “‘(a) to give the teacher insight into conditions 
he would probably never see otherwise; (0) to vitalize his pedagogy; 
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(c) to enable him to socialize his work and enlarge his vision relative 
to the school’s true position.” 


Richmond, Kentucky, Eastern Kentucky State Normal School: 

1. “We have done some work in systematic teaching of sociology in 
this school,” using Small and Vincent as a text; correlated with extension 
work in rural economics. 

2. Also Ellwood. Now using Gillette’s Rural Sociology. 

3. “Sociological theory is incorporated into the course described 
under 2 above, in the form of class lectures and reference to standard 
authors. Each pupil is expected during the term to read and review in 
class one standard work, approved by the instructor, upon some impor- 
tant phase of sociology.” 

4. (1915) “We have found it advisable to put greater stress upon 
our strictly professional studies. On account of the situation among 
teachers in Kentucky, it will probably be two or three years before we shall 
see our way clear to offer a definite course in sociology.”’. (1917) ‘““The 
work is hereafter to be required for graduation, because we believe 
there is not sufficient opportunity to give the pupil broad conceptions of 
society if the subject is limited to incidental reference in other courses.” 


Natchitoches, Louisiana, Louisiana State Normal School: 

1. “We receive reports of surveys in this and other states and 
study them. This is principally a girls’ boarding school and access to 
the surrounding community is not permitted. Some visits are made by 
faculty members to communities where they may aid local authorities 
in surveys, etc.” 

2. Ellwood read and reported on; topics. ‘‘Social conditions due to 
mob mind, crime, poverty, etc., in Louisiana, are studied; means for 
prevention or amelioration discussed.” Rural problems. 

3. The text is Ross’s Foundations of Sociology, with reading in Social 
Psychology and Social Control. We also emphasize the social phases 
of other subjects—history, civics, economics, psychology. 

4. Given at same time as school administration and special teaching 
practice—following all psychology and pedagogy; 48 hours. ‘The 
broadest and most cultural subject”; “gives appreciation of all phases 
of human activity”; “prepares the teacher for work outside of the 
schoolroom by getting him interested in humanity and by surveying 
the field of his work in studying conditions,” 

New Orleans, Louisiana, New Orleans Normal School: 

1. Kindergarten practice; critic work with student-teachers; story- 

telling. 
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3. Kindergarten theory, history and civics, language and English 
methods, child study, theory of play psychology. 
Farmington, Maine, Farmington State Normal School: 

3. Civics, psychology, pedagogy, school laws, geography. 

4. “Avery important subject; would give it a place in the curriculum 
if our two-year course admitted of it.” 


Machias, Maine, Washington State Normal School: 

1. “We annually inspect all the schools of twenty towns, and 
report to state superintendent on same.” A mothers’ club meets 
every two weeks. Mothers and teachers discuss questions requiring a 
conference of home and school to settle. Students in training are 
required to attend all the meetings and on special occasions all the 
normal students must be present. This club has really accomplished 
very much because of the conditions which exist in this section of the 
town in which the normal school is located. Mothers, and fathers too, 
have visited the schools, not to criticise but to learn; parents have 
felt a new bond growing between the home and the school and the 
pupils have reaped the benefit. 

3. Child study, school management, psychology, history, civics, 
history of education, school law. 


Presque Isle, Maine, Aroostock State Normal School: 

1. Principal conducts extension course in psychology. 

2. Ethics, school management, history, civics, child study, psy- 
chology, school law. 


Baltimore, Maryland, Baltimore Teachers’ Training School: 

The work of this school is strongly socialized throughout, but is 
unique in arrangement and therefore cannot be easily characterized. 
For full account see Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1914, No. 47, 
pages 38-48. 

1. As the work was given the past two years there were several 
courses called “Participation,’’ each meeting one hour a week for ten 
weeks. “Trips to special institutions, dental clinic, dispensary, pa- 
rental school, city hall, court house and custom house, were made to 
furnish further material for the departments of hygiene, history, geog- 
raphy, education, English, and other subjects.” “Suggestive studies 
were made of the resources of the neighborhood in nature, art, recreation, 
industry, home life, civic institutions, etc. The local school, and 
especially the classroom, was considered with reference to the relation 
to the needs of the neighborhood. Visits were made to homes in order 
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to invite parents to the school. Acquaintance was gained with special 
features of the particular schools, as co-operation with parents’ organ- 
izations and the Municipal Art League; civic centers; equipments for 
playgrounds, automatic fire extinguishers; vacuum cleaning apparatus, 
etc. Diagrams were drawn of the locality.” “Those aspects of life 
which center in the home, church, and community are taken account 
of and an effort is made to aid the student to form a schedule so as to do 
justice to herself and her various responsibilities.” “Some study is 
made of the relation of the city schools to the state and nation and 
practical comparisons are worked out between Baltimore and some 
other cities.”” ‘Conferences are conducted with especial reference to 
preparation for participating in teachers’ meetings and experience is 
gained in locating and using material of value in such meetings.” 

3. Social education, using King’s Social Aspects of Education as a 
text, with much reading in Dewey and other authors “who emphasize 
the social responsibilities of education.” Closely related to participa- 
tion, psychology, and hygiene. “Much attention given to educational 
and other social periodicals, especially The Survey. Each student 
selects some field in which he can be of service to the entire class.” 
Cases stated which “present concretely problems in school etiquette 
and school ethics.”’ Covers practically all of the questions in Question- 
naire No. 1. 


Baltimore, Maryland, Maryland State Normal School: 
1. Composition work based on social life of the community. Bird 
and tree club on conservation of wild life. Conferences on observations 


in practice school. 
3. School management, civics, methods in geography, methods in 


English, history, psychology. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Boston Normal School: 
3. Principles of education, psychology, hygiene, geography, history. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Massachusetts Normal Art School: 

1. “In many instances undergraduate students are identified with 
social centers, boys’ and girls’ clubs, making trips, etc.” 

3. “Psychology, pedagogy, and history of education as far as 
possible linked through laboratory methods with actual school or social 
problems.” 

4. “As far as possible and in increasing measure we do have sociology 
in theory and practice in our courses.” 
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Bridgewater, Massachusetts, State Normal School: 

2. “The great social questions of the day are organized in groups 
for study. Material is largely contemporaneous.” 

3. Course of forty hours; topical method, with variety of reference 
books; inclose connection with psychology. 

4. Professional “to a certain degree.” 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts, State Normal School: 

1. General and special surveys of community;life. 

3. Giddings, Ellwood, Ross, King, McDougall, etc.; topical method; 
57 hours. “Social and group action, typical groups—family, state, etc.; 
evolution of social products and institutions; changes in life and educa- 
tion brought about by specialization and invention, from individual 
to institutional control.”’ Related to psychology, following it. 

4. Of professional value. “What educators should strive to do, 
including all the work of schools as institutions, is shown by sociology, 
just as how to do it is revealed by;psychology.” 


Hyannis, Massachusetts, State Normal School: 

1. “Some time is spent on the study of the recreations open to 
young people and children in each student’s home town, with emphasis 
on the needs which give rise to the various forms and the relative value 
of their social effects.” 

2. Use of current periodicals. 

3. Topical method, 57 hours; Blackmar and Dealey most used. 
Follows psychology and is based on its principles. The most emphasized 
features are “the part played by the family in the education of the race 
and the relation of such education to school problems of discipline, of 
instruction, of culture.” “The social group; primary groups—family, 
neighborhood, play group. Activities in one or another of the above; 
recreational, governmental (extending to town, state, nation, for support), 
use of wealth produced. The socialized school; how each of the above 
topics touches the life of pupils and teachers—in this school, in any 
school.” 

4. “Given at the same time as the course in pedagogy, and is placed 
upon a par with it as a professional course; valuable for the insight it 
gives into some of the problems which a teacher must meet. Teaching 
seems to me pre-eminently ‘social work,’ and I should give an important 
place in the teacher’s equipment to some knowledge of social institutions 
and forces, and a still more important place to the sense of social respon- 
sibility likely to be engendered by this study.” 
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Lowell, Massachusetts, State Normal School: 

1. Community civics, 48 hours, using Dunn’s The Community and 
the Citizen. 

3. The history of education and educational sociology, 48 hours, 
using Monroe’s History of Education. 

4. The aim of the former course “is to prepare students by a system- 
atic study of community life, to train their pupils to an intelligent 
and serviceable citizenship; general method-study of local community 
and its various political, social, and industrial agencies through personal 
investigation; active participation in student’s own civic life; teaching 
of type lessons; collection of notes and illustrative material, etc.” 
The aim of the latter course “is to give the future teacher a deeper 
appreciation and a broader view of her chosen profession.” 


North Adams, Massachusetts, State Normal School: 

1. “For all students this is done both as part of their training-school 
experience and as outside interest.” 

2. “We give a six weeks’ intensive course known as social economics. 
In this, problems of the family, immigration, poverty, crime, social 
classes, war, etc., are discussed following individual investigations 
and reports.” 

3. “In the above course some texts are used. In addition, our 
history course includes a study of institutions and their development.”’ 

4. “The purpose of sociology in our school curriculum is to engender 
intelligent sympathy in order that our students may be better able to 
understand and serve the communities to which they go.” 


Salem, Massachusetts, State Normal School: 

1. The aim of the course in economics is “‘ to provide the student with 
a thorough knowledge of the intricacies of the social system by which 
he is environed, and the best methods of interesting younger pupils in 
the practical problems of modern community life.” “In this connection 
students are required to make an intensive study of some phase of social 
economics. Opportunity for this is afforded through the co-operation 
of the associated charities of Salem.” 

3. “‘We have no formal course in social science except that the title 
of our course in history, ‘History and Social Science,’ tells its own 
story. We have no text which deals especially with the latter phase 
of the general subject, but give a good deal of attention to community 
civics, from which we reach out into the larger field of state and nation. 


In geography, and especially in pedagogy, we give a good deal of promi- 
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nence to the study of sociology, but it is hardly probable that many of 
our students would recognize the instructon by that name. There is 
hardly an instructor in any department who does not make a substantial 
contribution to this field of instruction.” 

4. “In such a school as ours I am inclined to believe that we can 
produce better results in this way than through the establishment of a 
formal course in sociology. Under present conditions, I hope, each 
teacher feels a personal responsibility for leading the students under 
his charge into an appreciation of his obligations as a part of the social 


whole. ” 


Westfield, Massachusetts, State Normal School: 

1. “We do a good deal under the head of child welfare.” “Trips 
are taken, individually or by the class in community civics, tothe 
almshouse, the town lockup, the Hampden County jail, etc., and a day 
is spent in the civil session of the superior court.” 

3. “Study of those forms of civic life which fall within the personal 
experience of everyday life, with special reference and application to 
public-school pupils: (a) laws in the schoolroom, discipline, laws in the 
community, the town meeting, executive officers, etc.; (6) public 
health—contagious disease, quarantine, vaccination, boards of health, 
disposal of ashes and garbage, clean streets, vital records, medical 
examiner. Other topics considered are: banks and the saving habit, 
insurance, the post-office, public highways, care of the poor, public 
libraries, taxation.” 


Worcester, Massachusetts, State Normal School: 

1. “Conferences for teachers, superintendents, grange members, 
and others interested in community betterment; annual conferences 
for rural educators; expert advice and work on problems of curriculum 
and administration relating to sociological development; addresses 
and publications by professors of the school; monthly magazine on 
hygiene; mothers’ meeting, visits to charitable and eleemosynary 
institutions.” 

2. Course in current events. 

3. “Courses in (a) community civics, (6) social science, (c) rural 
sociology, (d) educational psychology, (e) school administration, (f) hy- 
giene, (g) playground games and supervision.”’ 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, Western State Normal School: 

1. “We have reports following thorough and protracted investigation 

of local conditions. Kalamazoo is a city of 50,000 with a large foreign 
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population, mills, etc. The girls in the class aid the city probation 
officers by visiting, etc. We have talks by local social workers, labor 
leaders, mill owners, etc.” 

3. Sociology is offered in the history department; based on selected 
chapters in Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics; 96 hours. 

4. “Has specific values to the teacher; is required only of those 
specializing in history; should be required of all life-certificate students.” 


Marquette, Michigan, Northern State Normal School: 

1. “Usually a few students report on labor conditions—hours, 
wages, etc.—in Marquette.” 

2. “In applied sociology we study and report upon about thirty 
steading social problems’; use the Survey and other periodicals. 

3. Blackmar, Dealey, Fairbanks, Cooley, etc. ‘On the theoretical 
side I usually give about forty problems on such topics as: interdepend- 
ence, communication, co-operation, conflict, division of labor, associa- 
tion, innovation, social control, socialization, social heredity, etc.” 

4. Three courses of 48 hours each. The purpose in teaching them: 
“‘(a) To supplement psychology, emphasizing the ends of education. 
(6) Ends can be determined only on basis of knowledge of social environ- 
ment in which a person is to live his life. (c) Good citizenship is not 
secured by putting the pupil into a sort of moral vacuum, or teaching 
forms of government, but acquainting him with conditions of life. 
Conduct is always a resultant of internal and external conditions, 
working together. (d) It emphasizes the present and future and tries 
to slough off some of the nightmares recorded in history.” 


Mount Pleasant, Michigan, Central State Normal School: 

2. Ellwood and topics: “the family, the Negro problem, country 
life, the social work of the school, the social work of the church, immigra- 
tion, the problem of the city, poverty and pauperism, crime, etc.” 
Library reading and special reports on books. Sixty hours. 

4. Non-professional; no connection with psychology or pro- 
fessional work. “School teachers have usually a too narrow outlook 
upon life.” 

Ypsilanti, Michigan, Michigan State Normal School: 

3. Two courses of 48 hours each: (1) theoretical: Blackmar and 
Gillin, “extended use of the best authorities in the field of sociological 
literature by means of assignments in collateral reading’; (2) practical: 
problems of local communities, of the state and of the nation. “The 
survey as an approach to social, remedial effort is especially stressed, and 
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recent survey reports are studied. Each student undertakes a piece of 
practical survey work, the united effort of the class presenting a complete 
survey of some local field. A thesis covering some line of remedial 
effort is required of each student. Collateral reading in periodicals 
and reports bearing on sociological investigation is required.” 

4. “Both courses aim to equip the student with such interest, under- 
standing and resources as to make him a social worker and leader in his 


community.” 


Duluth, Minnesota, State Normal School: 

2. Ellwood and topics: “night schools, social settlements, voluntary 
educational organizations, associated charities, juvenile courts, George 
Junior Republic, Jukes family, high-school fraternities and sororities, 
school as a social center.” 

3. “Have made a special effort to have students realize that society 
is a name for co-operation in living, that it is the chief business of educa- 
tion to prepare, so far as possible, the individual for such living—to help 
him to make his adaptation.” 

4. “Sociology should contribute as much as or more than any other 
subject taught in the normal school to a better knowledge of ‘human 
nature’ which we surely need to understand as fully as possible; almost 


co-ordinate in importance with psychology and the professional work.” 


Mankato, Minnesota, State Normal School: 

1. “Population surveys, rural and community surveys, occupation 
surveys, nationality surveys. These done for some counties and town- 
ships, and some for this city of 15,000 people. We stress the facts of 
rural sociology, for most of our graduates go out to teach in such com- 
munities. 

2. Ellwood, Wright, Henderson. Two courses of 60 hours each; 
first partly topical, second entirely so: immigration, poverty, crime, 
intemperance, feeble-mindedness, family problems, etc. 

3. Social evolution. 

4. “The great weakness of teachers: lack of contact with outside 
world to vitalize their teaching. The teacher who goes out equipped 
with the facts of social organization vitalizes her work much more in 
every way, and keeps her subject-matter human; gets away from formal 
method, and keeps the school correlated with actual life.” 


Moorhead, Minnesota, State Normal Schooi: 
1. “An investigation into the social forms and forces of evil in the 


city of Moorhead.” 
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2. Ellwood, topical work, 60 hours; “immigration, criminology, 
poverty and pauperism, socialism, the Negro problem, the problems of 
the city, the rural problem, marriage and divorce, the ‘boy’ problem, 
charity and philanthropy, the liquor problem.” 

3. “A survey of sociological authorities, with a brief discussion 
of the work and the particular ‘social theory’ of each; the importance 
in society of the family, religion, government.” 

4. “A teacher is a social worker. Education is said to be the only 
safe basis of democratic government. The teacher should have a com- 
prehensive view of society, the forces of social change, and the funda- 
mental laws that govern human activities.” 

St. Cloud, Minnesota, State Normal School: 

1. “Every student makes a special and detailed study of some 
special topic. A part of that study must be direct, first-hand investiga- 
tion.” 

2. Ellwood and Wright, topical method, 60 hours. “Most time is 
spent on problems of today.” 

3. “Man is more than an individual; each one of us has also larger 
social ‘selves.’ Society is organic. The historical perspective of 
every topic is given first. (a) General principles. (6) The family, 
home, household. (c) The state, political institutions. (d) Business 
society, economic institutions. (e) The church, religious institutions. 
({) The school, other intellectual and aesthetic institutions, the press, 
libraries, etc. (g) Polite society. (4) Organizations for charity and 
reform.” 

4. A professional subject closely related to psychology; both taught 
by the same teacher. “(a) Gives the organic perspective to human 
relations and thus counteracts the individualistic attitude so common 
among ambitious young people. (6) Education is a social process of 
vital importance; hence it cannot be properly studied if we leave out 
its sociological aspect.” 

St. Paul, Minnesota, Teachers’ Training School: 

1. “Study of local institutions—state prison, reformatories, juvenile 
court, detention homes, rescue homes, wage legislation, etc. We try to 
make students apply their knowledge to local conditions so that it will 
become practical as well as informational.” 

2. Ellwood, supplemented by topics. “Special topics not treated in 
the text are assigned to each member of the class. After the topic 
has been presented the question of how existing conditions can be 
improved is considered. Very free discussion.” 
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4. “Every intelligent citizen should know present-day social con- 
ditions; consider means whereby they can be improved; every one do 
his part. How can he do his part unless he knows how?” Thirty 


hours. 
Winona, Minnesota, State Normal School: 

1. “I have always used such material as the community afforded for 
illustrating various points. With about 180 students a year it was 
impossible to proceed on the laboratory method alone. For instance, 
we could not postpone all study of divorces until one occured in the 
local court, nor have that many girls and boys poking into family rows, 
nor have somebody killed so as to study criminals. Neither do I favor 
getting up clubs just to have clubs to study. In fact, I found our 
people were not ready for work of that kind. It was theory, text in- 
formation, current problems, and a social point of view that they needed.”’ 

3. “Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology. The text is 
supplemented by a considerable amount of reading along the line of 
present-day problems, such as immigration, marriage, divorce, housing, 
poverty, city and rural conditions. The object of the collateral work 
is to have the class comprehend the problem and become familiar with 
some of the most worthy propositions for ameliorating manifestly 
unsatisfactory social conditions. ”’ 

4. Required of all who do not take economics. Sixty hours. Valu- 
able professionally. ‘‘Gives an understanding of social groups, the 
most hopeful methods of meeting social problems, and an insight into 
current literature.” 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri, Missouri State Normal School, Third District: 

1. “Some study of local organization, such as churches, lodges, etc., 
school surveys, hygienic surveys.” 

2. “Wright and topical method.” 

3. “Giddings, Cooley, Ward, Tarde, Wundt, Thorndike, Dewey, 
Blackmar and Gillen, Ross. Population, its movements, center of 
gravity, etc., elementary statistics in relation thereto; primitive life, 
especially the arts (with the use of material in Beckwith Collection), 
including some anthropometry (laboratory work with skeletons of 
Indians), and a study of the physical features of the main types of 
mankind; the historical evolution of society, based largely on Giddings; 
the human mind in relation to custom, fashion, etc. (with the use of 
statistical methods).” 

4. “Working of institutions understood better. Aim is to use 
laboratory methods wherever possible. Fundamental to much of the 
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professional work in education; vital to a correct understanding of 
citizenship. Three courses of 36 hours each.” 


Kirksville, Missouri, First District Normal School: 

1. “Doing several varieties of social-survey service in town, village, 
and rural communities; bringing its students in many ways into first- 
hand contact with conditions. It is the purpose of the president and 
faculty of this normal school to make frequent excursions into village 
and rural schools of this territory. While public schools are in session, 
one or more members of the faculty are engaged in field work nearly 
all the time. We share actively in rural and village club life, parent- 
teacher associations, Boy Scout movements, girls’ Camp Fire activities, 
conventions of school boards, teachers, and people, and a great variety 
of assemblies for moral, religious, and recreational purposes.” 

2. (1917) “We are learning and constantly relearning our problems. 
We are living our lives in close and vital relation with real people and 
actual conditions.” 

3. (1917) “General sociology, vocational guidance, rural sociology, 
and other similar studies. We have general courses for the various 
types of rural and village teachers covering rural life problems in many 
varieties. We have made surveys of entire counties covering several 
months in the field; also surveys by our sociology students that dis- 
cover condition of urban and suburban people who need help and advice 
in order to live and become as little burdensome to the state as possible.” 

4. (1915) “If sociology is fairly well represented by the questionnaire 
accompanying your letter I would consider it so ill defined as to consti- 
tute hodgepodge. You submit a list of unrelated topics. Until some 
better presentation of your subject is made, you may count this insti- 
tution against your proposition to introduce sociology.” 

(1917) “The institution attaches professional importance to sociology 
because the study, when made concrete, contributes very largely to 
that insight into community needs which teachers, as leaders in com- 
munities, need.” 


Maryville, Missouri, State Normal School: 

2. Ellwood, census, state reports, periodicals. 

3. King, Betts, Cooley, Ross, Giddings, Ward, e¢ al. “Main 
topics: (a) the family, industry, social ideals, classes, social control; 
(6) the population—autogenous, immigration, and problems; (c) the 
school in relation to all of the above.”’ 

4. The course is called educational sociology; 30 hours. 
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St. Louis, Missouri, Harris Teachers’ College: 

1. “Extension courses given; observation of playgrounds and social 
centers; trips to city institutions.” 

2. “Such topics as are treated in Ellwood, with the study of the 
social problems of the modern city: juvenile delinquents, housing, 
poverty, social settlements, etc.” 

3. “Social psychology, with Cooley, Ross, and McDougall as main 
texts. Educational sociology is a detailed study of the action and 
interaction of the educative agencies in modern urban society. Sixty 
hours required.” 

4. “Three courses, 30 and 80 hours each. All are designed to bear 
directly upon the problem of education; taught from outline.” 


Spring field, Missouri, State Normal School: 

1. Extension classes in centers, correspondence work. ‘“‘We are 
surveying all the time. We study conditions and have much tabulated 
material recorded as a result. We have carefully planned and super- 
vised literary society work for nearly all pupils. We have carefully 
planned and supervised Christian Association; more than half of our 
pupils take part. Our students are grouped by classes, by counties, 
and can be grouped in several ways for special purposes. We control 
these to the extent of preventing frivolous talk and amusement. Good 
social leadership is the result. Many personal conferences are held. 
They help to fit pupils into social and economic situations.” 

2. “The home, the school, the church, amusements, roads, all 
means of travel and communication, charity and corrections, social 
organizations, etc. The topics are varied to suit conditions.” 

4. Two courses of 60 hours each: rural sociology preceding psy- 
chology; sociology for advanced students coming in the latter part 
of the college work. “Sociology is at least semi-professional; our 
purpose in giving it is to emphasize service.” 


Warrensburg, Missouri, State Normal School: 

1. “We have surveyed social conditions in this town.” 

2. Henderson, Ellwood, topics; much discussion and reading. 

3. Giddings; “The most emphasized feature of our work is the 
study of the school, the church, the family, as social institutions.” 

4. “Our course is called educational sociology. We intend to orient 
the student with his institutional life. Only advanced students take 
this course.” Sixty hours. 
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Dillon, Montana, State Normal College: 

3. “Beginning with a survey of primitive institutions, sociology 
presents an outline of their evolution to the stage reached in modern 
society.” 

4. “The purpose of this study is not so much to discuss various 
theories of social organization as it is to gain practical help on the prob- 
lem of education. By reason of the intimate connection between 
race history and the mental development of the child, the well-prepared 
teacher must comprehend something of the course of race development.”’ 


Peru, Nebraska, State Normal School: 

3. Social psychology, given in the department of psychology, is in 
two parts: “(a) psychological aspect, using McDougall as the basis; 
(b) sociological aspect, a study of the social mind, laying emphasis on 
the pedagogical implications.” In a department of sociology three 
courses: political science, ethics, political economy. ‘Two courses in 
rural sociology in department of education. 


Wayne, Nebraska, State Normal School: 

3. Two courses, of 90 hours each: “‘(1) an introduction to the study 
of society; history of social theory; study of social structure, functions, 
psychology, pathology; (2) contemporary society in the United States; 


the social mind, institutions, tendencies.” 


Keene, New Hampshire, State Normal School: 
1. Lectures and extension courses open to the public. Rural- 


school group work. 

3. Rural sociology, pedagogy, school management, psychology, 
geography. 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, State Normal School: 

3. Topics selected from Introduction to the Social Sciences, by Bo- 
gardus, 36 hours. 

4. “An important study for the larger, fuller view.” 


Jersey City, New Jersey, New Jersey State Normal School: 
4. “We have no course in sociology.” (1917) “We really teach the 
subject-matter of sociology all through our curricula, but don’t call 


it by that name.” 


Montclair, New Jersey, New Jersey State Normal School: 
1. ‘We have given courses to public school teachers on the psy- 


chology of backward children.” 
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3. “The course in genetic psychology and child study deals with the 
development of the social consciousness of the child and handles most 
of the topics covered by McDougall’s Social Psychology. Pedagogy 
handles the social relations of the teacher and the school.” 


Paterson, New Jersey, Paterson Normal Training School: 

1. “We seek to impress upon the mind of the student-teacher 
the necessity of knowing, first of all, her own city—its history, its 
industrial, occupational, and racial conditions—so that she may have 
an intelligent comprehension of the problems of community life that 
that city embodies. This gives a genuinely scientific basis for formulat- 
ing a scheme of education that, through its varying types of schools and 
different educational activities, would ideally satisfy the conditions, 
needs, problems of Paterson. So, too, we make a sociological study of 
particular district schools in the city system, and of specific grades. 
I subjoin a brief outline of our course in school management which may 
assist in making my meaning clear. 


I. Survey of Paterson 

a) Historical 

b) Industrial, occupational 

c) Racial 

. The school 

a) What community problems are peculiar to Paterson ? 

b) What are the various agencies that must co-operate for the effect- 
ive solution of those problems ? 

c) What types of schools and what special educational activities 
are needed to the end indicated ? 

d) How may the schools best co-ordinate their activities with those 
of other social agencies ? 


. The grade 
a) The meaning of grade (room, group) 
b) What common characteristics do pupils of any one grade possess ? 
c) What conditions separate pupils of any specific grade into varied 
types ? 
d) What can the school do to make those pupils homogeneous? 
e) What can it not do? 
f) How do racial and other differences noted in c) above bear on 
the problem of teaching ? 
g) How do they relate to problems of management ? 
. The teacher 
a) Réle in the political, religious, and general civic activities of the 
city 
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The primary purpose in the discussion of ‘the grade’ is to impress 
upon the mind of the student-teacher that no general knowledge of the 
canons of school management in the abstract can ever compensate for the 
lack of familiarity with the pupil in the concrete, as embodying, through 
his inherited, environmental, and racial tendencies, a definite problem 
that the teacher must solve.” 

2. “In history of education the problems examined are those that 
spring directly from, and are suggested immediately by, the conditions 
obtaining in the training school, the city system, and the state at large. 
This provides what I have called the necessary ‘apperceptive basis’: 
students feel that they are gaining information that functions directly 
in the solution of the problems that they must inevitably encounter as 
teachers. ”’ 

4. “I question the utility of a specific course in sociology as such; 
I utilize it as affording the necessary apperceptive basis. I strongly 
urge the need of a sociological basis for an adequate apprehension by 
the student of the problems involved in school law, school management, 
psychology (the training department of the normal school should be 
considered as the best psychological laboratory for the student-teacher, 
and psychology and observation should go hand in hand and be taught 
early in the course of study), and history of education.” 


Trenton, New Jersey, New Jersey State Normal School: 

3. “Permit me to be somewhat dogmatic and terse in saying that 
there is nothing planned for sociology that is not planned for history. 
The pupils of any community must be taught how to live in that com- 
munity, what things are for their welfare and what are injurious. Many 
of these things are taught under the title of history. Very many schools 
use the title ‘civics.’ We also try to learn from the study of English 
and science what helps social development; what, for instance, the 
telephone has accomplished.” 

4. “I do not understand sociology to be a definite and exclusive 
science. Society is not clearly defined. A number of your questions 
are not such as have a common meaning in my judgment. Whatever 
meaning they have might be peculiar either to those forming the ques- 


tionnaire or to those trying to answer.” 


Las Vegas, New Mexico, New Mexico Normal University: 

1. An educational survey of New Mexico. 

2. “This institution is trying to solve the pedagogical problems 
involved in the close proximity of two races. It is also trying to 
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improve the social conditions of the Spanish-American people, dealing 
with such questions as health, too early marriages, and the value of 
education to the Spanish-American.” 

3. Two courses of 90 hours each: elementary, with Dealey and Ross; 
advanced, with Sumner’s Folkways, Weininger’s Sex and Character, and 
Thomas’ Sex and Society. Extensive list of references. 

4. “Sociology stands equal with psychology and other professional 
work. I consider biology, sociology, and psychology as a sine qua non 
for the good teacher and the strong administrator. A thorough con- 
sideration of the ideals and methods of education cannot be made 
without the contributions which are being made by the new science of 
sociology.” 


Silver City, New Mexico, The New Mexico State Normal School: 

1, 2. ‘‘We have these.” 

3. “We run a regular course of one-half unit and one unit in text- 
book sociology.” 

4. “Professional sociology is recognized for certification purposes 
in this state and is taught as a regular subject in this institution.” 


Albany, New York, New York State College for Teachers: 
3. Nine courses in sociology: principles and problems in sociology, 


the school and society, principles of industrial education, social develop- 
ment and education, and five others on the economic and political phases 
of society. 
Brockport, New York, State Normal and Training School: 

3. School economy, methods of American history, methods of 
geography. 

4. “We have no definite course in sociology, but we think we cover 
the matter of social relations very well.” 


Buffalo, New York, State Normal School: 

4. “Has not up to the present undertaken any formal work in 
sociology. We have in mind considerable extension of our work; if 
this should take place we shall certainly include a course along this line.” 
Fredonia, New York, State Normal School: 

3. History of education, school economy, psychology, general 
talks. 

New Paliz, New York, State Normal School: 

2. “Immigration and race problems (vital in this locality), village 

and city problems, the family. As my classes consist almost entirely 
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of girls, 1 make the work practical for them. I emphasize especially 
the problems related to the family—marriage, divorce, death-rate, 
birth-rate, eugenics, better-baby questions, laws of heredity, etc.” 

3. “These problems come after a presentation of those laws which 
are recognized as operative in society. and after a study of the relation- 
ship of the individual to the whole. . Discussions, lectures on special 
topics; follow no regular text but use Ellwood, Ross, Dealey, Shaler, 
Addams, Steiner, etc. ; students have special problems for study.” Thirty 
hours. 

4. “Most valuable to teachers: to emphasize the profession of 
teaching in its influence upon society; to lead the young people to see the 
place of the present in the history of the race; to cultivate sane judgment 
in the weighing of present-day problems; to lead to an appreciation of 
the value of childhood, the sacredness of parenthood. This [rors] 
is the second year that we have had this course in our normal school, 
and I cannot speak too highly of the interest that is taken in it, and of 
its apparent value to our young girls. It is almost their whole topic of 
conversation and of reading while they are taking it. We could give up 
many things rather than to give up this course now. I presume we are 
exploring in the dark with this new subject, but we are enjoying it, and 
should be glad to know if there are any who have seen more light than 
we have.” 


Oneota, New York, State Normal School: 
3. “This work is done in our psychology and school administration 


courses. ”’ 


Oswego, New York, State Normal and Training School: 

1. “Teacher of psychology in our faculty was largely instrumental in 
starting a public playground in the city and arranging for its manage- 
ment.” 

2. “All these I recognize as vital questions and direct the attention 
of my classes in English to them—through reading and class report, 
oral or written, on magazine articles upon these topics. I consider 
nothing in the school curriculum so important as the study of social 
conditions, including the industrial and economic. I wonder at the 
blindness of a policy which does not give heed to the matter. ‘Where 
there is no vision the people perish.’ I do what I can to let them see 
‘how the other half lives,’ and how differently we all might live if we 
would but wake up to the fact that co-operation, brotherhood, fore- 
sight, are the watchwords for progress.” 
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3. “In a special class to train teachers for defective children, two 
lessons a week for twenty weeks—a most inadequate amount of time. 
In that time I do what I can toward opening the eyes of the class to 
existing social conditions, and impressing upon them the need of an 
intelligent comprehension of the needs of society. I do what I can in 
my English classes to further the same ends—an understanding of 
present-day conditions, together with a desire to lend a hand in hurrying 
along the new heavens and the new earth.” 

4. “I regret that I can report only such insufficient and fragmentary 
work. My chief excuse is that the state lays down our program for us. 
Yet I think if teachers are themselves awake to the fact that social 
and economic injustice and chaos are of more vital import than geograph- 
ical or mathematical facts, much may be done in spite of a curriculum.” 


Rochester, New York, Rochester Normal Training School: 
4. ‘We have nocourse. Our curriculum is prescribed largely by the 
state department. This does not require sociology.” 


Schenectady, New York, Schenectady Teachers’ Training School: 
3. Psychology, history, ethics, child study, English. 


Syracuse, New York, Syracuse Training School for Teachers: 


1. “Visit schools and homes, share in playground supervision,” etc. 
3. Psychology, school management, history of education, language 


methods, history, civics. 


Yonkers, New York, Yonkers Training School for Teachers: 

3. School management, history, history of education, civics, psy- 
chology, logic, rhetoric, geography. “Ours is a small school and the 
teachers come into close contact with students. All these questions are 


taken up.” 


Greenville, North Carolina, Carolina Teachers’ Training School: 

3. Rural sociology, history, civics, public-school music, home 
economics, primary methods, pedagogy, English, practice teaching, 
morning talks. 


Ellendale, North Dakota, State Normal and Industrial School: 

2. Ellwood and wider reading; lectures. 

3. “School administration, a senior elective, required of certain 
pupils in the summer school, brings in a great deal of sociology; a lecture 
and reading course. Rural sociology given in the summer school; 
largely an investigation course.” 
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4. “Co-ordinate with psychology and the professional work; to 
help the prospective teacher understand her pupils and the community 
she is serving.” 


Mayville, North Dakota, State Normal School: 

2. Ellwood; “Immigration, city problem, crime, poverty, etc.” 

3. “Origin, growth, structure, and activities of society under certain 
conditions.” 

4. ‘All public-school pupils must be members of society; the teacher 
should have some foundational knowledge of it.”’ 


Minot, North Dakota, State Normal School: 

3. “I do not know that any of the topics you suggest receive formal 
attention in any of the courses. They do not in any of mine—pedagogy 
and practice teaching. Incidentally they come up in history of educa- 
tion, general methods, psychology, etc.” 

4. “‘This is only our second year.” 


Valley City, North Dakota, State Normal School: 

1. “‘We made a survey of Valley City to learn the number of travel- 
ing men who annually call at each store—an effort to determine the 
economic loss involved in dealing through middlemen.” 

2. Ellwood. ‘We study each prominent social problem for about 


two weeks, and read one or two good books on it.” 
3. ““We do not spend much time upon the theory of sociology.”’ 
4. Ninety hours each of economics and sociology. “‘A teacher 
should be well acquainted with the industrial and social world she is 
fitting children to live in.” 


Cleveland, Ohio, Normal Training School: 

1. “Our educational museum, for the elementary schools, and civic 
biology, for the city at large, are carrying on a work of great value 
for educational and civic betterment.” See Boys and Girls of Garden 
City, Ginn and Company; Scientific American, February 15, 1913, 
July 11, 1914, September 12, 1914. 

3. Most of the topics are taken up in social aspects of education; 
three each in civics, and principles of education; one each in English 
and history of education. 


Columbus, Ohio, Columbus Normal School: 

3. All except one of the sixteen theoretical topics are treated in- 
cidentally. Two of them “in everything, especially in training schools”’; 
one “in many and at many times”; one “usually in talks given to 
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students by principal and instructor in psychology”; one in “talks 
and lectures”; others in literature, ethics, history, civics, etc. 


Kent, Ohio, State Normal School: 

1. Work “in connection with state school survey; also a survey of 
Portage County recreation activities.” 

3. (a) Rural sociology, using Gillette and Cubberley. (5) Social 
aspects of education, using King and Dewey. (c) Sociology, with 
Cooley’s Social Organization: subject-matter of sociology, the social 
process and the factors of social change, group units, the social mind, 
social control, modern problems, the relation of education to the social 
process. 

4. In these three courses of 60 hours each “we are trying to find 
out how our present school systems must be modified to meet the social 


conditions of the twentieth century.” 


Ada, Oklahoma, East Central State Normal School: 

1. Small and Vincent, with topical method. The emphasized 
feature is the study of rural districts. 

4. “A professional subject for teachers; to give a broader concep- 
tion of life.” 


Alva, Oklahoma, Northwestern State Normal School: 

1. Judge county school contest; make rural-school and high-school 
investigations. ‘We send out printed blanks, both to rural teachers 
and county superintendents. These are filed away in office and used 
by students in studying school conditions by counties. Themes and 
papers written; results published in local school journal, newspapers, 
etc.” 

3. Pedagogy and philosophy of education, history and history of 
education, psychology, methods, child study, English. 

4. “Will give sociology soon as our course of study calls for it.” 


Durant, Oklahoma, Southeastern State Normal School: 
3. Rural-school sociology, method in education. 


Tahlequah, Oklahoma, Northeastern State Normal School: 

1. “We have regular correspondence courses which we send out to 
students at a fee of five dollars each.” 

3. Rural sociology, rural-school problems, child study, history, and 


various educational courses. 
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Monmouth, Oregon, State Normal School: 

1. “Survey work in a very limited way locally. We use a text 
(Burch and Nearing), but much of the work is from concrete examples 
and problems at first hand in city, county, state, and nation.” 

2. “Each day a student reports some item of large sociological 
interest—internationally, nationally, state, etc., and this is correlated 
with the text and discussed. This matter is taken from the leading 
dailies, periodicals, e.g., Outlook, New Republic, World’s Work, etc. 
Important topics: immigration, state insurance, unemployed, con- 
servation problems, sociological tendencies in law-making. Live 
issues are used, and the students are urged to formulate opinions.” 

3. Rural sociology in connection with the rural-school course. 

4. Hours, 100 and so. “The prime function is to make good, 
thinking citizens of the teachers, and of the boys and girls through them, 
to get them really interested so that they realize the problems and the 
vital connection which we all have with them.” 


Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, State Normal School: 

3. Psychology, school management, pedagogy, ethics, civil govern- 
ment. 

4. “Sociology is an optional branch, but has never been chosen. 
The subjects named in your questions are all discussed to a greater or 
less degree in a well-conducted normal school, even though not under 
the specified head of sociology. Many important subjects are so con- 
sidered. Ethics never is taught from a textbook in a well-conducted 
family, unless you are disposed to consider the Bible as serving in that 
capacity, yet the children become ethical forces in the community. 
This is true of many schools also.” 


California, Pennsylvania, Southwestern State Normal School: 
4. “We expect to introduce sociology next year.” 


Clarion, Pennsylvania, State Normal School: 

2. Ellwood; the topics suggested by the textbook. 

4. It comes in the Senior year, 65 hours. “I would regard it asa 
professional study, but it is not so considered. The school should be a 
socializing institution; therefore the teacher should be acquainted with 
the laws of society, that she may be more of a socializing factor.” 


East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, State Normal School: 

4. “In the fourth year ethics, logic, and sociology may be sub- 
stituted for Virgil, French, or German. Philosophy of education or 
surveying may be substituted for ethics, logic, or sociology.” 
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Edinboro, Pennsylvania, Northwestern State Normal School: 

1. “Social survey work in rural schools of this county.” 

4. Sociology “‘has just been introduced”; no text adopted. “Is 
considered largely professional”; 100 hours. 


Erie, Pennsylvania, Erie Normal Training School: 

3. ““We use Monroe’s larger Text-Book in History of Education 
which treats of ‘The Sociological Tendency in Education.’ On my own 
responsibility I have required the reading of Civics and Health and 
Efficient Democracy by William H. Allen, but we have not made them 
the basis of class work.” 

4. “We seize every available opportunity which presents itself to 
emphasize the ideas contained in the science of sociology, because we 
firmly believe that much of the work in a school misses the end aimed 
at if we do not send out students from us fully impressed with the feeling 
that the individual as an individual does not count, but that he must 
realize and act upon the relationships in which he is involved as a part 
of the great social whole. I think we must have this course in all our 
schools. ”’ 


Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Normal School: 

1. “A mission-study class on immigration attempts to show pro- 
spective teachers how to deal with the Pennsylvania foreign population. 
Visits to mining towns are made in company with workers who can 
secure the admission of the party to houses of Italians, Hungarians, etc. 
The school is the most democratic institution, and if America is to 
assimilate its great foreign population teachers must know how to deal 
with not only the children but also the adults of the foreign section of a 
community. The teachers in even small American communities are 
often the chief influence for social betterment.” 

3. “All of the topics are treated incidentally, mostly very briefly; 
more in history and pedagogy than in any other branch.” 

4. “‘I believe emphatically that normal schools in any state where 
sociological problems are as heavy as they are in Pennsylvania should 
offer courses in practical sociology. Pennsylvania normal schools 
have, unfortunately, a course in sociology as an alternative with a 
foreign language (modern). Of course students desire a modern foreign 
language, therefore sociology is not elected.” 


Kutztown, Pennsylvania, Keystone Normal School: 

2. Ellwood. 

4. “During the school year 1914-15 about 40 per cent of the seniors 
elected sociology. Personally, I feel that it should be a required study, 
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but the majority of the board, who arrange the normal-school curriculum 
of our state, are not of this mind.” 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, Central State Normal School: 
4. “Unable to answer with any satisfaction. Glad to have a copy 
of questions and will be interested in seeing a copy of your report.” 


Mansfield, Pennsylvania, State Normal School: 

2. “I dwell particularly on social evils and eliminations; immigra- 
tion, racial problems, economic conditions; rural sociology.” 

3. Dealey, and topical study, but mainly lecture. 

4. “Of equal importance with psychology and the professional work. 
One of the most humane, and consequently one of the most effective of 
subjects.”’ Seventy-five hours. 


Millersville, Pennsylvania, State Normal School: 

1. Small and Vincent. ‘We are trying to find all the good qualities 
in the homes of one township of ten schools, to idealize the good found 
there.”’ 

2. Topical work in part: “‘(@) evolution of rural society in America, 
Cubberley; (0) conditions of rural society today; (c) institutions for 
the rejuvenation of rural society,” Cubberley. 

4. “A contributory subject, fundamental as a means of enriching 
the teacher’s mental background.” Fifty hours. (1917) “We are 
hoping that Pennsylvania normal schools will gradually modify their 
course of study to further this important aspect of education.” 


Reading, Pennsylvania, Normal Training School for Girls: 
3. Ethics, child study, school management, civics, history of educa- 
tion. 


Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, Slippery Rock State Normal School: 

1. “We are planning this year (1917) to give definite instruction 
in playground supervision, the organization of social societies and 
the organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs.” 

3. “In the fourth year of our normal-school course the students 
will give one term to the study of sociology. This work in sociology 
shall be just as practical as it can be.” 


West Chester, Pennsylvania, State Normal School: 

1. “In connection with our practice teaching in rural schools a third 
of our class have had opportunity to note and report fully in class on 
conditions in their home communities.” 
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2. (a) Ellwood, 45 hours. (6) Lectures and reference work, 38 
hours. Given as an extension course by Dr. Lichtenberger, head of the 
department of sociology in the University of Pennsylvania. Each 
student gathers material from The Survey and other periodicals for a 
term paper on some topic. The past year 85 students and teachers 
have taken the course; next year there may be two sections.” 

4. “It is classified by the normal-school principals as a professional 
subject. It is an elective, however. About 300 of our 350 seniors next 
year will take it. I had two large sections the past year; next year I 
shall have five or six.” 

Statement by Dr. Lichtenberger: ‘‘ Psychology is basic for sociology, 
of course, but certainly teachers should possess the social point of view, 
and this I take it can be acquired more readily from a course in sociology 
than any other course. The course I gave in West Chester, and which 
will be repeated in the first semester of next year, was entitled ‘Social 
Problems,’ and dealt in the main with such subjects as the modern 
attitude toward social problems, the scientific basis of social problems; 
problems of population, including a study of race problems, immigration, 
and eugenics; problems of social adjustment, including dependency, 
defectiveness, delinquency; social economic problems, including labor 
problems, women and industry, child labor, etc.” 


Providence, Rhode Island, Rhode Island State Normal School: 

1. “Regular courses of lectures on Saturdays. Classes for teachers 
in afternoons and Saturdays. Courses of lectures by our teachers in 
different parts of the state.” 

3. “Every topic receives incideptal treatment in some course. Here 
are some points from the announcement of courses in the department of 
education which suggest how this is done: problems involved in the 
selection and arrangement of subject-matter in the curriculum; American 
school systems; tendencies in teaching profession and school population ; 
the function and meaning of the kindergarten; a study of the work of the 
teacher from the standpoint of social requirements; practical purposes 
of education; principles involved in the selection and organization of 
subjects; the social basis of school incentives; the elementary school; 
the teaching profession.” 


Orangeburg, South Carolina, State Agricultural and Mechanical College: 

2. “In our course of study we lay great stress on rural community 
life. In our normal course we teach rural sociology (Gillette), rural 
pedagogy (Focht), and social economics.” 
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Rock Hill, South Carolina, Winthrop Normal and Industrial College: 

1. “One period of observation in mill villages.” 

3. Giddings and Ross, with topical work. Emphasized topics: 
“‘the crowd, the mob, origins of society; that there are recognizable laws 
of development of human institutions.” 

4. Two courses, 60 hours each, both elective; one course in psy- 
chology is required. “Students need to know that the study of ‘people’ 
is the best preparation for teaching and social service among ‘people.’ ” 


Aberdeen, South Carolina, Northern Normal and Industrial School: 
3. “Required, 60 hours; distinctly pedagogical in character, scope, 
and purpose, as are psychology and pedagogy. Elective 180 hours.” 
4. “Most of the work done in sociology in normal schools is of the 
type done in college, and is invaluable from the point of view of general 
information and training for citizenship. It seems to me, however, 
that in a normal school the subject-matter ought to be looked at from 
a different angle. The problem of education is a social one, and the 
process a social one. Strictly speaking, education is a department of 
sociology. All pedagogical processes are as truly sociological as they 
are psychological. Pedagogical sociology is as essentially a basic 
study of education as is educational psychology. Every argument for 
the latter is equally forceful for the former. A fuller statement of my 
views will be found on pp. 560-63 of the N.E.A. Proceedings for 1914.” 


Springfield, South Dakota, State Normal School: 

3. Giddings, Ellwood, and Cubberley; two courses of go and 60 
hours respectively: ‘‘to bring to the student an understanding of the 
nature and structure of modern society’; paper and reference reading; 
problems in latter part. 

4. “Young teachers ought to understand the nature of society so as 
to see the relation of teaching to the social demands. We prepare our 
students for social service.” 

Memphis, Tennessee, West Tennessee State Normal School: 

2. Rural sociology, Ellwood; rural-school problems. 

3. Rural economics, Carver; principles of education. 

4. Each of these four courses continues for 60 hours; uses “church 
surveys, government reports, and periodical literature.” 

Huntsville, Texas, Sam Houston State Normal Institute: 

1. “Students make investigations of rural conditions in this section 
of Texas; in co-operation with county superintendents and trustees 
promote social center work at rural school houses.” 

3. Rural sociology, Cubberley; “‘all the senior education courses.” 
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Castleton, Vermont, State Normal School: 

2. History, school management, psychology. 

4. “I doubt the advisability, or rather the practical value, of teaching 
sociology as a basal science with Vermont students preparing to be 
teachers. We do co-ordinate it with psychology, school management, 


and other studies.” 


Johnson, Vermont, State Normal School: 

3. “Sociology, morals, and manners—a discussion of the forces 
which make for social betterment; also of personal and social morals 
and manners. The social basis of education is taught in connection with 
other subjects, such as school management, ethics, and methods.” 


Fredericksburg, Virginia, State Normal and Industrial School: 

2. Ellwood, lectures, parallel readings. “Origin and growth of 
population; the family and the problem of divorce; immigration; the 
Negro; the city; poverty and pauperism; woman’s movement; voca- 
tional training and vocational guidance; community life activities, etc. 
Current problems as discussed in the newspapers and magazines; various 
periodicals are assigned to the students and brief class reports are made 
from time to time.”’ Three hours a week throughout the year. 

4. “It touches life-interests; it informs students of present-day 
conditions which confront us as a people, which must be solved, and 
which the school as a social institution must help meet; it undertakes 
to show how the school should be a vital force in the community life, 
and how it may materially aid in correcting many social evils.” 


Hampton, Virginia, Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute: 

1. “The neighborhood of Hampton has been divided into four 
districts in which one or more Hampton teachers with student-helpers 
hold weekly club meetings. There are clubs for girls, for boys, and for 
women. The clubs aim to build up individual health and morality, 
and to foster a spirit of co-operation for the sake of community welfare. 
On Sunday student-helpers hold regular religious services in the poor- 
house, the jail, the old people’s home, three Sunday schools, and in the 
homes of old people who are too infirm to go out. The majority of the 
students at some time in their course help in this work.”’ 

3. “The aim in sociology for boys is to gain an understanding of 
race traits and their relation to problems of social adjustment; to check 
up individual experiences with the principles stated by modern sociolo- 
gists; and to study the facts dealing with social service. The course 
in sociology for the girls aims to show them the place of the individual, 
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the home, and the community in the social whole; the value of character; 
the relation of character to the home and to business; character building 
and the recreation problem; the duties of the home, the health of 
the home; the relation of income to character building, to home develop- 
ment, and to racial welfare.’’ Civics and community betterment, in 
summer school: “ (a) population in country and city; (6) occupations 
and wages in relation to country and city life; (c) health, disease, and 
mortality; (d) housing in country and city; (e) child life in relation to 
play and labor.” 

4. “I think it is fair to say of Hampton that in every possible way 
we try to make the student realize his relation to, and responsibility for, 
his community. In the regular courses in economics and sociology 
we try to have the students understand thoroughly the facts concerning 
certain movements that have succeeded, and we try to draw from these 
facts such lessons as will help them when they go out to become com- 
munity leaders.” 


Harrisonburg, Virginia, State Normal and Industrial School for Women: 

1. ‘We have had the several members of a class make special 
studies of their home communities, being guided by an outline prepared 
by the teacher. Some very interesting results have been obtained.” 

2. (a) Rural sociology—Butterfield, Kern, Bailey, Eggleston and 
Bruere, Gillette; (6) General sociology—Wright, Ellwood, Ross, Earp; 
‘‘the home and the family, the school as a community center, the church, 
the teacher as a social factor, the relation of sociology to good citizenship, 
preventive social engineering.” 

4. “We aim to develop a social sense and facility by incidental 
means, but at the same time we deem the formal teaching of sociology 
as necessary to best results. We certainly believe that the attention of 
the student should be directed consciously as well as systematically 
to social relations and social responsibilities. Every teacher should be 
a social leader, and to be efficient and safe should comprehend the 
situation and know something of methods. We stress the professional 
value in a practical way. Two courses of 36 and 60 hours respectively, 
one of them since the opening of the school in 1909.” 


Petersburg, Virginia, Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute: 

4. “We have just arranged a new curriculum for next year which 
will include sociology. We regard it as a very important subject for the 
professional man or woman, and the teacher, above all other profession- 
people, must be a social worker.” 
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Bellingham, Washington, State Normal School: 

1. “Survey of the moving picture locally; not very thoroughly 
done.” 

3. Dealey, Gillette; two courses of 72 hours each. ‘Besides the 
textbook and lecture work, each student makes a study of some topic 
and writes an essay on it. These essays are read and discussed in class. 
We make much of practical applications.” 

4. “Rural sociology is definitely professional, the other course 
nearly so. They preferably come after psychology and the other 
professional work. The teacher needs some knowledge of the laws 
underlying social development; also an interest in practical social 
problems in the light of these laws.” 


Cheney, Washington, State Normal School: 
2. Ellwood and topical work; emphasis on social origins; 72 hours. 
4. Useful to any intelligent citizen, but has a particular importance 
for the teacher the same as psychology and the professional work; 
“gives social perspective, shows how education has functioned histori- 
cally.” 


Athens, West Virginia, Concord State Normal School: 
1. “Class conducted largely by pupils; corn clubs, etc.” 
3. Social principles of education; Betts and topical work. 


Fairmont, West Virginia, Fairmont State Normal School: 

4. “We give a course in sociology continuing through one-half of 
the year. We expect to enlarge this to one year in the near future. 
We believe that the subject is of the utmost importance in education.” 


Kaukauna, Wisconsin, Outagamie County Training School: 

1. ‘We believe in making our work as practical as we know how to, 
by having student-teachers participate in the things we encourage them 
to operate in the rural schools: (a) plays and games on the grounds, in 
the gymnasium, and in the schoolroom and classroom; (5) field days; 
(c) assist with playground supervision when visiting rural schools; 
(d) assist rural teachers in giving their programs; (e) local surveys 
and excursions to see industries in connection with geography; excur- 
sions to see caucuses, elections, councils, courts, boards of equalization 
etc., in civics.” 

2. “The study of social problems is taken up in connection with 
current events and history classes.”’ 

3. “We teach rural sociology, rural economics, farm business methods, 
with topical work in common rural problems. Rural sociology includes 
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social center work, preparation of programs for special days, the organ- 
ization of clubs, circles, and contests.” 

4. “Knowledge along these lines gives a broader vision and lifts 
teachers above the petty matters of routine. We want our young 
teachers to have an appreciation of the labors of the patron’ of the 
school they teach, to see where their branches of science will assist in the 
farm labors and farm life.” 


La Crosse, Wisconsin, State Normal School: 
1. “Plan to do some social survey work this spring in La Crosse.”’ 
3. Blackmar and Ellwood, with lectures and collateral reading. 
4. “It is one of our electives in the junior college department; 
normal students may take it’’; 36 hours. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin, The Stout Institute: 

3. Home and social economics. ‘No textbook is used, but a printed 
set of syllabi, prepared by the instructor, which contain an outline 
of the subject-matter under discussion, a list of available references, 
a list of problems and of topics for class discussion. The method of 
recitation includes lectures, given by the instructor, and reports by the 
individual members of the class upon specially assigned topics—the prep- 
aration of these reports requiring the intensive reading of the references 
listed in the syllabi.” (a) The family; evolution of the house and 
home; the disintegration of the modern family; the ethics of the 
family; eugenics and the family. (6) Woman’s industrial and ethical 
relations to society; women in primitive industry; women in modern 
industry; women of the leisure class; the relation of woman as pur- 
chaser or consumer to the producer. (c) The “child-welfare’’ move- 
ment: causes of delinquency. The twelve syllabi so far put into print 
do not cover all of the above topics, but here are the titles of four 
of somewhat different scope: Euthenics, Sex Instruction, Education for 
Parenthood, The Domestic Service Problem. 

4. “I feel that there is need for work in sociology in all normal 
schools and also in the high schools. I felt that need many years ago 
and in about 1896 I organized and taught such a course in the Milwaukee 
normal school, which I think was the first of its kind in any normal 
school in the United States. Why students should be made to spend a 
year on ancient history and give no time to the sociological movements 
about them of which they are a part, is a thing I cannot comprehend. 
The trained sociologist is quite apt to disparage the rather limited field 
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which it is possible to cultivate with high-school students, and perhaps 
normal-school students, in the short time available. It is not so much 
with the purpose of giving profound knowledge of sociological move- 
ments, as it is to awaken interest in the activities of society of which the 
individual is a part and to create an inquiring and open attitude of mind 
concerning this subject.” 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, State Normal School: 

1. “Survey of housing conditions, wages, and city government.” 
See N.E.A. Proceedings, 1914, page 560. Small and Vincent used. 

2. Ellwood; “reading of current magazines and daily papers, study 
of present-day problems.” 

4. “We give it because of its inherent value and its relation to 
pedagogy, psychology, history, geography, and life. It is life. Every 
student in every normal school ought to study sociology.” 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, State Normal School: 

1. “Each student in the class makes a sociological analysis of some 
institution, organization, or group of persons—a school or grade,fpractice 
class, literary society, boarding club, rural neighborhood, family. Class 
now making a survey of the out-of-school occupations of the school 
children of the city; has made two visits in a body to a school where 
grammar-grade children are organized in clubs. When we come to the 
theory of government and democracy we study the self-government 
system of our school and try to see ways to improve it.” 

2. Incidental to the study of principles. 

3. “Follow reference syllabus prepared by teacher; use Cooley, 
Giddings, Fairbanks, Ross, etc.; the above work (1) done to illustrate 
and apply the principles incidentally.” 

4. “Strictly professional, like psychology. Ninety{hours, elective. 
Teaching is always a social process. The school is a social institution, 
with much in it and around it which profoundly influences the child 
beside what the teacher and school authorities intend to have there. 
Therefore the teacher needs to be familiar with the principles under- 
lying all society; which means that the teacher should have a course 
in sociological theory, with the illustrative matter largely drawn from 
school, playground, family, etc.” 


Platteville, Wisconsin, State Normal School: 
1. “Each pupil made a survey of school district, preferably his own.” 
3. “(a) Rural economics and sociology; Carver; required in, the 
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rural school course. (6) Social evolution, social organization, social 
problems; a study of social origins as a means of understanding the 
great social facts of life, and a basis of intelligent reforms.” 

4. Two courses, 90 hours each. “Sociology has definite value for 
the teacher. It brings young people into a consciousness of life in its 
essential aspects and prepares them better, not only to understand the 
school and its work in relation to society, but also to guide and direct 
the work of pupils with more vital interest and intelligence.” 


River Falls, Wisconsin, State Normal School: 

1. “Survey of student budgets; student estimates of family budgets; 
indicates the possibilities of the statistical method. One of the 
extension students has under way a study of the cost of living among 
female teachers in grade and high schools. Other topics studied at 
first-hand: the leisure class of River Falls; the bases of imitation in 
R. F. normal; the scope and methods in civics courses in Wisconsin 
high schools. ”’ 

2. “Population and the birth-rate; population and immigration; 
problems of the modern family; the school as a discussion center; 
women in industry; factors of socialization; the teacher as a public 
servant.” 

3. Ross, Ward, and Ellwood, with topical and “laboratory” work. 
“(a) Group formation; (0) group psychology; (c) modern group prob- 
lems. A few problems are studied carefully. The dangers of half- 
baked ‘solutions’ are emphasized; the need of expert legislation and 
administration presistently noted. The students are encouraged to 
think and talk about things and relations that ought to be discovered.” 
Ninety hours. 

4. “(a) A good course in sociology gives the teacher a notion 
of the near-immutability of certain social structures. (6) It ac- 
quaints him with many of the ‘secrets’ of social order and social 
control. My people have told me the work on mob mind, woman’s 
‘sphere,’ custom, etc., was just what they wanted. ‘It helps every day’ 
has been the unsolicited comment of three people recently. (c) It gives 
opportunity for first-hand, rational study of many problems which 
the teacher above all should be prepared to meet rationally. (d) It 
teaches as nothing else does the efficacy of effort in individual and social 
improvement. (e) It shows up the hampering, retarding, traditional 
stuff. (f) It shows the student that light is truly ‘flooding the social 
deeps.’ (g) Teachers should be prepared to tread the mesh of social 
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relations with a firmer step. So far as my observation goes it inclines 
me to the opinion that students and teachers of sociology are more 
open-minded, less dogmatic, and freer teachers of the truth than those 
in many other lines of work.”” The course in community civics also 


covers much of the ground of sociology. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin, State Normal School: 

1. An exercise on ‘‘The social inheritance: Examine course of 
study—find out your own social inheritance. Do you approve? Error 
in social inheritance, e.g., witchcraft. Try to discover present-day 
illustration. Truth in social inheritance. How may it have social 
importance ?” 

3. Fairbanks, Ross, Carver; topical method. ‘Theories of society; 
contract; organism; psychic basis; land and people; geographic factor; 
association; factors in social change; the social inheritance; truth and 
error.”’ Ninety hours. 

4. “Sociology, like all social science, must be based on psychology. 
It was put in, in the first instance, for the benefit of college students. 
Later it was retained as an adjunct to the training of high-school history 
teachers in the three-year course. I believe that the point of view 
on human institutions gained through sociology is of importance to the 
understanding and interpreting of history.” 


Superior, Wisconsin, State Normal School: 

1. ‘‘Some of our students have participated in the field work of a 
housing survey with the local associated charities. ”’ 

3. Ross’s Social Psychology, Ellwood’s Sociology in Its Psychological 
Aspects, with topical work. Ninety hours. 

4. “The school does not regard sociology as a professional subject, 
I suppose; but I believe it should be studied by every teacher. It is 
elective, but forty or fifty of our students take it every year. Thus it 


reaches about half of our graduates.” 


Whitewater, Wisconsin, State Normal School: 

1. Social survey of Walworth County, 1913-14; of Jefferson County, 
1914-15. 

2. Giddings, and topical study. ‘Emphasizes the scope of sociology, 
its definitions and laws; puts all to use by the survey mentioned above; 
social life in country and in city; use of the school as a social center; 
methods of social reforms.’”’ Ninety hours. 

4. “Sociology is regarded too much as an academic subject only; 
it is exceedingly valuable as an aid to teaching; (a) acquaints the 
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student with the great and interesting field of sociology; (6) places at 
his intelligent use its terminology and principles; (c) acquaints him 
with the practical work being done in the field; (d) gives him experience 
in social survey work.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the mocth preceding 
publication. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorK 


William H. Parker, assistant professor of political and social science 
of the University of Cincinnati, has been appointed general secretary of 
the National Conference of Social Work. The appointment was made 
at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Conference composed 
of the President, Treasurer, and heads of the various departments on 
February 6, 1920. Mr. Parker entered actively upon his new duties on 
March 1, 1920. This office was formerly held by William T. Cross, 
who resigned to take up other work. 

Mr. Parker has been connected with the faculty of the University 
of Cincinnati for about ten years. During the war he served as chief 
of staff of the Thirty-Seventh Division of the A.E.F. with the rank of 
major. He took an active part in social work in Cincinnati, where he 
was one of the founders of the Central Council of Social Agencies. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF AMERICANIZATION WORKERS 


Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks, professor of anthropology, and director of 
the four-year Americanization training course at the University of 
Minnesota, has been made president of the newly organized National 
Council of Americanization Workers. At the call of United States Com- 
missioner of Education P. H. Claxton, some three hundred actual 
Americanization workers met in Cleveland, February 24 and 25, in 
connection with the Superintendency Department of the National 
Education Association. 

The Council will hold its first national meeting in Minneapolis near 
the close of May, 1920, under the leadership of the following committee: 
Dr. W. C. Smith, state director of Americanization, New York, chair- 
man; Professor Ruby Baughman, Los Angeles Normal School, and 
supervisor of immigrant education; Maro S. Brooks, deputy state com- 
missioner of Americanization, New Hampshire; Dr. A. E. Jenks, director 
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of the Americanization training course, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
John J. Mahoney, state director of Americanization, Massachusetts; 
Assistant Superintendent E. C. Vermillion, director of Americanization, 
public schools, Akron, Ohio; and Ernest P. Wiles, director of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Americanization Council, and under whose efficient manage- 
ment the organization meeting of the National Council was just held in 
Cleveland. 


Tue ITALIAN SocrEtTy OF GENETICS AND EUGENICS 


On the motion of Professor Giuffrida-Ruggeri, the Italian Society of 
Genetics and Eugenics adopted in August the following resolution: 

“With the victorious termination of the world-war, the allied powers 
of the Entente will find themselves in closer contact than in the past 
with the African world. Therefore it would be fitting that the different 
eugenic societies endeavor to obtain ffom their respective governments 
legislative enactments where they do not yet exist, tending to prohibit 
marriages between Europeans and representatives of African races 
with the exception of Mediterranean races (Berbers, Egyptians) and 
Arabs of the white race. These interdictions should be extended to 
marriages with representatives of those population groups of mixed 
blood which are scattered at different points upon the continent of 


Africa. The object of this proposal is to prevent the extension of a 
mixed European-African race, which, from many points of view, seems 
undesirable.” 


THE FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Miss Julia Lathrop, head of the Children’s Bureau, has accepted the 
formal request of the government of Czecho-Slovakia to assist this new 
European republic in the organization of child-welfare work. Miss 
Lathrop will sail from this country early in March and will return by 
July 

President Thomas G. Masaryk, who extends this invitation, was 
exchange professor at the University of Chicago a decade ago. His 
daughter Miss Alice was formerly a resident at the University of Chicago 
Settlement. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Assistant Professor W. H. Parker has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of general secretary of the National Conference of Social Work. 
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Mr. F. A. Conrad, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed to 
continue his courses in sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

Mr. Bruce Lee Melvin, A.M., Fellow in sociology at the University 
of Missouri, has been elected to a newly established associate professor- 
ship of sociology in the Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
The departments of sociology and economics in this institution have been 
under one head until the present. With the coming of Mr. Melvin, 
however, a new department of sociology will be established with Mr. 
Melvin as chairman. Mr. Melvin expects to complete his work for 
the Doctor’s degree at the University of Missouri this summer. He 
will also teach the course in general sociology at the University of Mis- 
souri during the summer term. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, will 
teach two courses in sociology in the University of Chicago in the 
Summer Quarter. One course will be on the principles of sociology and 
the other on the history of social philosophy. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 

Professor Herbert A. Miller gave a series of ten lectures during the 
first semester before the Saturday Evening Club of Cleveland, on the 
subject “‘The Substitute for Revolution: A Study of Group Conflict.” 
The topics for the individual lectures were: “The Individual and the 
Group”; “Normal and Abnormal Conflicts”; ‘‘The Mid-European 
Problem”; “Ireland, India, French Canada, Mexico, and Korea”’; 
“The Negro”; “The Class Sturggle”’; ‘Defensive Institutions— 
Religion and Language”; “The Oppression Psychosis”; “‘The Paradox 
of Americanization”’; “The Rational Way Out versus Revolution.” 

In January Dr. Miller gave lectures before various organizations in 
Minneapolis and Chicago. On January 22 he spoke at the University 
of Chicago on the subject, “ Americanization.” 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURG 
Dr. Joseph K. Folsom, assistant professor of sociology, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to take up Y.M.C.A. work in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 
Dr. D. M. Marvin, formerly state psychologist under the State 
Board of Administration in Kansas, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor to take Dr. Folsom’s place. 
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REED COLLEGE 


Dr. Herbert Diomond, instructor in sociology at Reed College, has 
accepted a position with the Connecticut State Child Welfare Com- 


mission. 


WELLS COLLEGE 
Dr. Harriette M. Dilla, formerly of Lake Erie College, returned last 
June from a year of foreign service with the American Red Cross, and 
has been appointed acting professor of economics and sociology for the 
second semester at Wells College. 
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REVIEWS 


Law and the Family. By RoBert GRANT, Judge of the Probate 
Court, Boston. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. 


Pp. vii+264. $1.50. 


Judge Grant has produced a volume of genuine practical worth, a 
veritable vade mecum for those who have to meet the knotty questions 
which may arise at any time in connection with the many-sided business 
of a probate court. As was to be expected from the genial author of 
The Chippendaies and The Reflections of a Married Man, the work is 
written in a delightful style which grips the reader’s attention. The 
lesson which each section teaches is enlivened by anecdotes—arising 
in actual office experience—which are told with the skill of a master 
story-teller. The book “reads like a novel.’”’ Moreover the author 
has been able to see beyond the mere business problem; here and there 
the social situation is revealed through vigorous discussion. Law and 
the Family is an enlightened contribution to sociological literature. 

In the first section, treating of ‘Women and Property,” answer is 
given to the “double-barreled” question: “Why should not women 
have a greater share in the management of property, and why should 
they not understand more about property than they do? Their own 
property in the first place, but also other people’s.”” For, in spite of the 
alleged “economic emancipation” of woman, property “in the sense of 
anything larger than a purse or very moderate bank account remains 
virtually a sealed book to her.” Her awesome attitude toward property 
is “encouraged by prevalent masculine opinion, which, if invited to 
decide by a referendum whether she would do better as a bishop or a 
banker, would declare that, though out of place in either, she could not 
do much harm as a bishop, but as a banker would inevitably make a 
mess of things.”” The old legal theory that a “married woman could 
not own anything,” that “‘a man and his wife are but one person in the 
law, and that one person is the man,” has been long in dying; indeed it 
is not yet quite dead, even in America. Though in many of our states 
“restrictions on feminine ownership are obsolete and have long since 
ceased to be an incentive to lack of familiarity with money matters, the 
American woman is peculiarly ignorant of everything pertaining to 
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finance; much more so than the women of Latin countries.”’ The basic 
reason for woman’s backwardness in finance, as Judge Grant rightly 
insists, is not an organic kink in the female’s brain, but a “lack of experi- 
ence and worldly wisdom which has, as it were, atrophied certain ordi- 
nary mental processes.”” There is need that woman in finance, as in 
other fields of social activity, should have an even share with men in 
doing the world’s work. 

The troubles arising in the inability of heirs to distinguish in their 
expenditures between capital and interest; and the anxieties of trustees 
in their endeavors to protect the foolish or the spendthrift from squander- 
ing his inheritance, are clearly pictured in the section bearing the sug- 
gestive title of “The Third Generation and Invested Property.” This 
section is supplemented by an equally interesting and a very practical 
discussion of ‘‘ The Perils of Will-Making.” The danger consists chiefly, 
not in the loose, awkward, or unclear terms of the will, but rather in the 
disregarding of the prescribed forms. For the court, sometimes by a 
process of very hard logic, is pretty sure to discover the testator’s real 
intention; while the forms “prescribed for the execution of wills are 
framed for the protection of those making them, and the witnesses have 
been aptly described as ‘a body-guard surrounding the testator’ to 
circumvent fraud and collusion.”’ 

Looked at from the unique viewpoint of a keen-eyed magistrate, 
many an illuminating flashlight is thrown on present-day social processes 
and conditions in the sections on “Feminism in Fiction and in Real 
Life,” ‘Domestic Relations and the Child,” ‘‘The Limits of Feminine 
Independence,” and “Marriage and Divorce.” In particular, the 
author’s freedom from dogmatic and traditional prejudice in discussing 
the divorce movement in the United States is praiseworthy. He recog- 
nizes that the need of a uniform marriage law is more urgent than that 
of a uniform divorce law. ‘The cardinal difficulty in the way of recon- 
ciling these numerous disparities so that the marriage laws of the nation 
may be virtually similar is the tenacity of tradition. Perhaps the most 
pressing immediate need is the general adoption of the so-called marriage 
evasion act, the aim of which is to prevent couples disabled or pro- 
hibited from marrying under the laws of the state where they dwell from 
going elsewhere to be married and returning to their native state to set 
up housekeeping unchallenged.” 

Reform in our marriage laws is hindered by “false sentimentality 
in alliance with the vulgarly independent notion that marriage in a 
democracy is nobody’s real business except the bride’s and groom’s.” 
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One might “assume that the marriage of the epileptic, imbecile, or 
feeble-minded would be universally prohibited as tending to perpetuate 
idiocy, shiftlessness, and crime, but the roll of the states would show 
that the statutes restraining this are little more numerous than those to 
prevent clandestine marriage outside the state.” 

These few extracts and summaries must perforce suffice to suggest 
the rich contents of one of the wisest books which has come to the aid 


of the social servant in many a day. 
ELtiotr Howarp 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Canon Barnett, His Life and Friends. By Henrietta O. R. 
BARNETT. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 vols. Pp. 24+ 
392; 12+415. $8.00. 

This life of Samuel Barnett will not be read because he was rector 
of St. Judes, canon of the Church of England, or dean of Westminster, 
but because our interest centers in him as founder and warden of Toynbee 
Hall in Whitechapel. 

Generally, a biography of a husband by a wife is left unread, but 
this of Canon Barnett and his friends by Mrs. Barnett is unusual in 
that she has given to the world the human side of one said by those 
who knew him to be a “moral genius” with a “passion for souls.” 
Mr. Barnett’s winning of souls was not by any modern revivalist’s 
method but by living contact with human beings of all grades and 
shades of society. His rich personality made Toynbee Hall “the center 
of intellectual ferment, and the cradle of social movements,” for Canon 
Barnett was one of the very few Anglican clergymen who welcomed every 
forward movemént. He drew about him the men and women of that 
period in England when the social conscience was developing, when a 
sense of social obligation was quickened. This life tells of artists, 
statesmen, scientists, and men of letters, who shared with Whitechapel 
their best selves as well as their best productions. 

It was at Ruskin’s house that the group of friends of the Barnetts 
met to plan the founding of Toynbee Hall. It was Watts, Burne Jones, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton whose best pictures were loaned for “ pic- 
ture shows.” It was James Bryce who organized and presided at the 
forum at Toynbee Hall. We read of Asquith, John Burns, Sir Edward 
Grey, Ben Tillet, the docker, members of Parliament, Oxford pro- 
fessors, workers on strike, all at home in free discussion at this free 
forum. 
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Social students will find in these two volumes the beginning and the 
evolution of the many movements for social and industrial betterment 
of the past century. We read of the Charity Organization Society 
developing from the small group about Octavia Hill, of the early efforts 
of the young Barnetts with the few in the great city of London who 
knew the tragic facts of the housing situation up to the present 
accomplishments of garden cities and government subsidies for local 
housing schemes. In these continuous experiences will be found 
inspiration for all who care for a new world. 

The wide social horizon of the Barnetts is illustrated by two inter- 
esting bits from Volume II. In 1894 M. Clemenceau visited Toynbee 
Hall. Afterward he said: “While in England I saw but three really 
great men, and one was a pale clergyman in Whitechapel.” 

After one of Jane Addams’ visits to England, in her relation to her 
hopes for international peace, she was under discussion by “four men, 
all so different that it makes their opinion of weight,” Sir John Gorst, 
John Burns, Sidney Webb, and Canon Barnett all agreed that “she 
is the greatest man in America.” 

To the students of Oxford and Cambridge, Canon Barnett offered 
the opportunity at Toynbee “to learn the thought of the majority, the 
opinion of the English nation, to do something to weld classes into 
society.”” By his subtle force of personality he attracted original or 
earnest minds of all degrees, and turned their thoughts and faces toward 
the East End and its problems. His socialism would be scoffed at by 
the class-conscious socialist, as his Christianity was frowned at by 
his brothers in the Church of England. Yet he longed for a democratic 
civilization that was truly Christian. He tells of his young dream of 
going to America, and how that visit “knocked out of me all my Tory- 
ism.” On every page is found his longing for equal opportunities for 
all people, especially for the children of the poor. His closing words in 
his letter to Mr. Horsfal are full of meaning in this day when a disquieted 
world is hoping and fearing. He says: “We have lived into times for 
which we hoped when we were young, times which are full of promise 
and full of danger. What is wanted are some people who will stop and 
look and tell us where we are, and where we are going.” 

This is the story of a modern mystic, whose spirituality expressed 
itself in simple common services for the neediest, through a philanthropy 
that believed in eliminating itself gradually by securing social legislation 


and making public service a religious and a patriotic duty. 
Mary McDoweE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT 
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The New Social Order—Principles and Programs. By Harry F. 
Warp. New York: Macmillan Co., ro1g. Pp. vii+384. 
$2 . 50. 

Coming at a time when conservative public opinion in the United 
States is undergoing some healthy revision of its earlier drastic restric- 
tions on liberal thought and speech, Professor Ward’s book on The New 
Social Order isopportune. When leading men of all parties are beginning 
to see that the post-war reactionism has come perilously near forcing 
upon the nation the very violence of radicalism they had been hoping 
to avoid; and when there is beginning to be a saner willingness to give 
a fair American hearing at least to honest progressives trying to point 
out that the world still moves, it is to be hoped that the time is ripe for 
a statement of the most important programs of constructive reform now 
multiplying throughout the earth. 

In this book Professor Ward courageously and expertly sets forth 
the principles and official programs of the more influential radical bodies 
and especially of those liberals who are taking Christian ethics seriously 
as a guide out of the present intolerable social confiicts. 

In Part I, “‘The Principles of the New Social Order,” the author 
expounds, from a Christian social point of view, the programs of the 
British Labor party, of the Russian soviet republic, of the League of 
Nations, of some movements in the United States, and of the churches. 
Under ‘‘ Movements in the United States,” Professor Ward analyzes the 
platforms of the Socialist party, the Independent Labor party launched 
last year at Chicago, the American Labor party of greater New York, 
the Non-Partisan League, the Canadian Council of Agriculture, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Berne Conference of Trade-Unionists 
and Socialists, the National Woman’s Trade-Union League of America, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States—with mention of 
others also. For the churches he presents with comments “The Social 
Creed”; formulated by the Federal Council of the Churches in 1908, 
and analyzes the recent important and official utterances of Councils 
of the Church of England, the English Church Socialist League, the 
London Friends, the American and Canadian Methodists, the American 
Catholics, and others. The list of the increasing exponents of a new 
moral order is significant. 

This book contains the first synthetic analysis of the important 
forward-looking programs of our time, brought under the steady white 
light of Christian ethics and honestly faced with the question what they 
require the intelligent citizen to do. 
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Dissenting from certain points of the program presented, as at 
variance with the fundamental principles of justice and social sanity, 
Professor Ward, nevertheless, points out ‘that, taken together, they 
constitute not only a consuming indictment of the present economic 
order, but an insistent prophecy of a better order to come—perhaps, 
if we are wise, at no very distant day. The spirit and reasoning of the 
book may be summed up in the following quotations. ‘The goal is, 
in broad terms, a fraternal world community, the great loving family 
of mankind, knit together by common needs but most of all by common 
loyalty to common ideals, and by the power of its common love effi- 
ciently directing and controlling its common life.” To achieve a working 
approximation of this ideal Professor Ward relies upon free popular 
education. He says: 


Many of the plain people are coming to understand something of the 
origin and development of society, to get some inkling of how its customs 
and authority, its beliefs and ideals have arisen in the past. As this knowledge 
becomes diffused, the goal of social development will become clearer not only 
to the seers and philosophers, but also to the common folk 
struggle or pain or sacrifice is involved, brotherhood will be achieved. The 
principles and ideals which the peoples of the earth are gradually choosing as 
the center of a new order constitute a rational religion, the religion of democ- 

The plain people are learning to discard the advice of the con- 
trolled press and think and act for themselves In the new order service 
is the chosen privilege of free men who agree that they will seek the common 
development and jointly control themselves and the universe to that end 
One outstanding development of the war has been to strengthen the demand 
of the working class for freedom The question is now whether this 
self-conscious, self-dependent working class is going to seek only freedom and 
power for itself or whether it will seek the emancipation and development of 
all humanity “Above all nations is humanity.” In the Western 
World there is only one answer to the armed dictatorship of the proletariat, 
on the one hand, or the forcible repression by the ruling class of all orderly 
attempts at fundamental economic change, on the other, and that is a war of 
extermination Whether or not economic readjustment in the British 
Empire and the United States is to come by gradual and orderly change is for 
the people of property to say. If they put their trust in force they will finally 
meet force; if they rest their case on reason and justice they will be dealt with 
in reason and justice Democracy is safe only when the strong exercise 
their strength for the common good, when they are leaders and not masters. 
. . . . The world needs to listen to all propaganda for a new order that does 
not advocate or involve the use of violence. If political democracy is afraid 
of the competition of ideas it thereby confesses that its case rests upon coercion, 
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that it is not democracy at all, but something else masquerading under that 

The experience of the war has heavily discounted among the 
workers that rigid state socialism which would set the political machine to run 
the economic life. What is more likely to develop is an amalgam of political 
and industrial organization working together in a joint control of the vital 
processes of society. The principles of democracy demand direct control 
of each economic function by all of those directly engaged in it, but each 
co-ordinating control of all the functions by all the people. 

Through his debating days at Northwestern University and his 
ministry “back of the Yards” in Chicago, and his secretaryship of the 
Methodist Social Service Federation, and his later seminary professor- 
ships, Dr. Ward has been developing a very unusual fluency of speech, 
mental power, and moral insight that appear strikingly in this book. 
Although some of the chapters on the principles might well have been a 
little shorter and crisper, the style is always interesting, at times rising 
to natural and impressive eloquence; and the thought is throughout 
clear and weighty. This is one of the most important books for the 
citizen of this generation to read thoughtfully, and read at an early date. 
The matters dealt with are crowding fast upon us for wise control. 

C. J. BUSHNELL 

TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 


Mind and Conduct. By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. Pp. ix+236. $1.75 net. 

Dr. Marshall’s interesting book is philosophy rather than scientific 
psychology. The author discusses, in the light of the hypothesis of a 
thoroughgoing psycho-physical parallelism, the relations of consciousness 
and behavior, the self, creativeness and ideals, freedom and responsi- 
bility, and, in the field of ethics, pleasure and pain, happiness, intuition 
and reason as guides to conduct. 

While accepting a rigid or thoroughgoing correspondence of “noetic”’ 
and “neururgic” processes, even to the extent of denying that “there is 
any state of unconsciousness so long as life exists,” Mr. Marshall escapes 
a thoroughgoing mechanistic conception of life and behavior by finding 
an element of creative spontaneity in all nature. This creative 
spontaneity is not confined to organic matter, but, in less degree, is a 
property of all matter. It is the source of variation and creative evolu- 
tion throughout nature. No mystic view of this creative spontaneity 
is necessary, such as that it is due to an “entelechy,” since mechanistic 
laws are abstractions which do not take in the total reality. From this 
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point of view some trenchant criticism is directed toward both mechanists 
and vitalists, as those terms are ordinarily understood. The mechanistic 
conception is scientific only so long as it is used merely as a method to 
describe certain aspects of behavior. 

It follows that our consciousness of freedom, initiative, and creative- 
ness is not an illusion. This consciousness is merely the subjective 
accompaniment of the objective process of creative spontaneity, which 
characterizes all nature and especially living organisms. The objective 
creativeness of life is accompanied by the subjective sense of creativeness. 
Self-determination through ideas and ideals is, therefore, not an illusion. 
New ideas and ideals are the most striking subjective manifestations 
of the creative process in human society, and are the means, together 
with their neural correlates, by which society makes most of its new 
adaptations. To ignore the significance of ideas and ideals in human 
conduct is accordingly a species of scientific folly. 

The book is open to criticism at many points, but in spite of its 
defects it is to be commended as an essentially successful attempt, 
whether we accept its philosophy or not, to show how such processes as 
creativeness and ideals, freedom and responsibility, may be brought 
within the field of science. Mechanists and environmental determinists 
among the sociologists especially would do well to read the book. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Social Problem. By CHartes A. Ettwoop. (Revised edi- 
tion.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 416. $1.75. 

Professor Ellwood’s books are invariably a social service in them- 
selves. This book is a task of brokerage between our individual desire to 
understand synthetically the forces of the contemporary social movement 
and the great unrest, so all-confounding rationally and spiritually in its 
multifarious aspects, pressingly demanding the re-socialization of so 
many conflicting interests. The social kaleidoscope moves too blind- 
ingly fast even for the most alert and careful student of society. Bol- 
shevism, guild socialism, the Labor party, the proletarian awakening in 
general—are they all arraigned against the old order, clearly and uncom- 
promisingly ? It is impossible to tell, for the new conscience is struggling 
and muddling through to the new world now by concession, now through 
revolt, frequently bloody and always tragic. When the socialist speaks 
of the passing of the anarchic economy, he forgets that our capitalists 
are not nebular hypotheses but right here in our midst, and that their 
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system will “pass” only by reaching its tentacles deeply into the next 
system. Industrial democracy is unthinkable without its capitalist 
heredity. The socialization of wealth and service is not the antithesis 
of the present order, but it will come through its development. Is not 
our own day, so boastfully emancipated from the idols of the past, full 
of slavish atavisms of class and tribe ? 

Professor Ellwood commands a sharp perspective into the many 
currents—psychic, social, and telluric—which flow into our rapid day. 
And he marshals all these introspections into a clear epitome, readable, 
broad-visioned and common-sensed. Such an abstract of The Social 
Problem would be a great tonic to the reader were it not for the ever- 
lurking doubt: Is there the social problem? Is there an “‘essence”’ to 
Christianity, to capitalism, to communism? Or is social economy so 
almost impossibly difficult just because the infinitely complex social 
nature defies clear scrutiny and scientific management ? 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Sociology and Modern Social Problems. Revised and enlarged 
edition. By Cartes A. ELLwoop, Ph.D., Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Missouri. American Book Co., 1919. 


Pp. 394. $1.48. 

When a thoroughly sane and sound and at the same time a genuinely 
dynamic sociological book demonstrates vitality enough to justify a 
revised edition, the fact is good reason for congratulating not only the 
author, publisher, and sociological colleagues, but even more the general 
public. So much toxic matter is consumed daily by American readers 
that the slightest evidence of increased demand for brain-building sub- 
stance is heartening. 

The perfect introductory book on sociology will probably never be 
written. Sufficient ground for this prediction is the fact that the con- 
stituency is a variable. No two classes even in the same school bring 
precisely the same mental content to a first course in sociology. It is 
impossible, therefore, with wisdom always to recommend the same book 
for ostensibly the same purpose. Professor Ellwood’s elementary book, 
however, has proved its usefulness in many schools, and it can hardly 
fail to be more useful in its latest version. To the present writer it 
seems certain that the book has been made to cover a wider gamut of 
need by the insertion of the new chapters: “The Bearing of Modern 


Psychology on Social Problems,” and ‘Theoretical Summary.” 
A. W. S. 
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Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great War. Preliminary Economic 
Studies of the War, of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, No. 24. By Ernest L. Bocart. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. vi+338. 

This book by Professor Bogart is the most complete and authentic 
account now in print of the losses of the war, stated in terms of dollars. 
The first eighteen sectiens review in some detail the direct money cost 
of each of the leading nations concerned and the financial methods 
employed in meeting that cost. The last three sections sum up these 
direct costs, present the indirect costs, and the general conclusion. 

In the summary Professor Bogart states the costs in the following 
table: 
Capitalized value of human life: 


$33,551,276,280 


Shipping and cargoes......... 


Loss of production........... 45,000,000,000 


As the author points out, this is, of course, not a complete statement, 
as no figures can give the further indirect losses of decreased vitality, 
moral derangements, economic dislocations, and aesthetic and political 
injuries of the subtler kind. The total, however, is sufficiently appalling 
to warrant serious efforts to prevent a repetition of such inconceivable 
wastes and miserable setbacks to civilization. 

An interesting aspect of the work is the analysis of war finances, 
showing increasing emphasis on income .d excess profit taxes; and an 
increasing heart-searching on the part of most nations as to what indus- 
tries are “essential” and what “unessential,” and especially, what 
incomes are ‘“‘earned”’ and what “unearned.” 

The loss of life in the first two years of the great war is shown to 
have been greater than that in all wars in the nineteenth century. 

The work bears the mark of painstaking cautions and scholarly 
method. An extensive bibliography and good index adds to its value. 

C. J. BUSHNELL 


ToLepo UNIVERSITY 
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The Political Future of India. By Laypat Rat. New York: 
Huebsch, 1919. Pp. 237. $1.50. 

Mr. Rai’s little book is avowedly propagandist, as any ethical dis- 
cussion of the Indian problem should be. None but a descriptive his- 
torian could attempt to discuss with equanimity the pacification of the 
recent outbreaks in the Punjab. But our sense to which Mr. Rai 
appeals is political fair play, and that te him is the very opposite of 
both antinomies, social suppression and social revolt. He wants democ- 
racy introduced into India adjustingly not precipitately. But adjust- 
ment is not always synonymous with Fabianism. 

With Montagu and Chelmsford, then, Mr. Rai believes in the very 
swift, but none the less intelligent, metamorphosis of the Indian govern- 
ment from largely white to largely brown. He implies that India is not 
quite ready for Western political democracy, certainly not yet for indus- 
trial democracy. It is still in an oligarchic state. But it passionately 
desires a native oligarchy as against a foreign bureaucracy. To Down- 
ing Street it wishes to stand in the same relation as Canada and Australia. 
And unless such political transmigration takes place, India will never 
be in line for any form of democracy whatsoever. 

Mr. Rai is a propagandist of compromise of the safest and sanest kind. 
He wishes the Montagu-Chelmsford report to serve as the bargaining 
basis. To further his ideal of social democracy practically in India he 
is fighting for what really amounts to the nationalization of foreign 
oppression. At the present stage of Indian polity he is wise enough to 
put himself into the anomalous position of pleading the cause of the 
hierarchy of caste for the ultimate sake of the Indian masses. And 
by implication he rejects the world-wide equalization of political and 
economic and social opportunities, for the safety of democracy in one 
place does not necessarily imply its sanity in another. 


BENJAMIN STOLBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Essentials of Americanization. By Emory S. Bocarpus. Los 
Angeles: University of Southern California Press, rg919. 
Pp. 303. (17 pages of bibliography.) $1.50. 

The book is written in splendid spirit and should be of good service 
to foreigners and to untrained Americanization workers. In the open- 
ing Dr. Bogardus briefly presents in four chapters the group of principles 
he calls “Americanisms.” The chapter dealing with ‘Democracy and 
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the Square Deal,” one of his four Americanisms, is the best in the 
book. It is much better than the other three, presenting the other 
Americanisms as he sees them, namely: “Liberty and Self-Reliance,” 
“Union and Co-operation,” “Internationalism and Brotherhood.” 
The first two chapters are too florid in style. There is one bit of humor. 
See Mr. Roosevelt “Daring to show his teeth in the presence of special 
privilege, [whereby] he won a place among immortals.” Immortal teeth! 

Chapters devoted to presenting traits of the Indian, Negro, and 
Appalachian Americans follow, and should particularly prove suggestive 
to the foreigner who desires to study the subject from the point of view 
of Americanization problems. The chapter on the Negro is very good 
but inconclusive. Especially is this so in the suggestions that “a second 
line of procedure is to keep the ballot open to the Negroes, .... ” 
and also “‘a third set of suggestions involves undermining race preju- 
dice.” How? The chapter on the Appalachians, though of only nine 
pages, is especially gratifying to me. 

Rapidly the most important of our immigrant groups are run before 
us, and a few distinguishing characteristics of each are noted. In an 
Appendix, Dr. Bogardus reproduces valuable statements of historic 
American ideals, such as the Mayflower Compact by the Pilgrims; 
others by Franklin, Henry, Jefferson, Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and other Americanists typical of their time. A short but sug- 


gestive bibliography follows. 
ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Industrial Nursing. By FLORENCE Swirt WricHT, R.N. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. x+179. $1.25. 

The purpose of this book is indicated by its subtitle, “for industrial, 
public health, and pupil nurses, and for employers of labor.” After a 
brief historical introduction, the book takes up the qualifications and 
training of the industrial nurse and the principles of industrial nursing. 
Then comes a chapter on the industrial nurse and community, and 
this is followed by a number of practical chapters on first aid, the day’s 
work, records and reports, food, etc. A particularly valuable chapter 
discusses the industrial nursing center, including the matter of indus- 
trial day nurseries, which are rightly condemned. The book is a good 


manual of the subject of which it treats. 
C. A. E. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 
NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Community Is a Process.—Community is a process; it is a creative process— 
creative because it is a process of integrating. Integration is the union of “wishes” in 
a working whole. An example of integrating as the creative social process is when two 
or three people meet to decide on some course of action, and separate with a new pur- 
pose and a new will acquired as the result of interweaving of all. In this way com- 
munity process creates personality, pu , will, and loyalty. Men have to stand 
before the world with joint decisions. ‘The process of making these decisions by the 
interpenetrating of thought, desire, etc., transfers the center of consciousness from the 
single I to group I. Our conception of liberty depends upon where we put the center 
of consciousness. My individuality is where my center of consciousness is. From that 
center of consciousness, wherever it may be, our judgment issues. Accordingly, a 
man’s individuality stops where his power of collective willing stops. To learn how to 
join his thought with that of others so that the issue shall be productive is the greatest 
contribution a citizen can make to the state. The study of community as process does 
away with hierarchy, for it makes us dwell in the qualitative rather than in quantita- 
tive. Unifying activity is changing its quality every moment that the qualities inter- 
penetrate so that at every moment the whole is new. We cannot schematize men as 
space objects. The whole or the unity is not the reduction to unity but the expansion 
toward unity; that is, the expanding process and the unifying process are the same. 
In other words, we are all capable of creating a collective will, and at the same time of 
developing an individual spontaneity and freedom. This is the community process. 
—Mary P. Follett, Philosophical Review, November, 1919. K. S. 


The Unit of Civilization.—The last century has been notable for its tendency to 
human integration. In the political realm this is illustrated in nationalism which 
asserted itself in the unification of peoples of kindred race, language, and aspirations 
and in the organization of vast empires subordinating the lesser units to themselves. 
Empires have ranged themselves into alliances of empires, at last coming to deadly grip 
for the domination of the earth. The same integrating tendency has operated in the 
economic sphere. Imperialism and capitalism are twins, the root of which is the lust 
for power. There are signs, however, that the organization of humanity on the basis 
of power is failing. The cause of this is the internal diversity in the form of class 
strife. The process of integration has not been accompanied with a corresponding 
ee of differentiation. Whether in the political or economic sphere, the tendency 
as been to efface localism and to ignore the personal human equation. But human 
nature is constituted for a life of personal relations and therefore it is not satisfied to be 
a cog in an impersonal machine. Hence a reactionary tendency of decentralization 
and disintegration has set in. The integration in spiritual and educational realms has 
also failed. The remedy seems to lie in the adoption of the smaller unit of association — 
and activity. The number with which we can associate at any time is limited by 
human nature. We must encourage instead of suppress the individuality of the 
smaller units. The unit of personal relation and the unit of political control have 
never coincided nor can they wholly coincide. The state is too large a unit for intimate 
rsonal association. In short, the greatest problem of human organization for the 
uture is the subtle and basic problem of the creative discovery of the molecule of 
civilization.—J. E. Boodin, International Journal of Ethics, January, 1920. K.S. 


Latin-America’s Social Views.—The Second Pan-American Child Welfare Con- 
gress was recently held in Montevideo. Unlike our National Conference of Social 
Work, which does not take a stand on controversial matters, this international 
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American Congress is conducted largely for the purpose of arriving at conclusions 
after full discussion of each subject presented. It follows the European procedure and 
requires the submission in advance, not only of papers, but summaries of the authors’ 
conclusions. These conclusions are announced, discussed, and adopted, amended or 
rejected by vote of those attending. Such action of the section meetings must be 
approved at a general session before it can represent the position of the Congress. 
Of necessity this procedure provokes lively discussion. At Montevideo, physicians, 
lawyers, educators, clergymen, and social workers from Argentina, Brazil, Chili, 
Uruguay, and other Latin-American countries came together and a few North 
Americans were present. The Congress was divided into four sections—medicine, 
hygiene, education, and sociology. Infant mortality, vital statistics, diseases of 
childhood, education, eugenics, sex education, dental work, treatment of the crippled, 
prevention of blindness, poor relief, abandoned children, industrial education, mini- 
mum wage, international co-operation, and the prevailing social system were all 
passed upon. The Congress summed up the general attitude as expressed in its con- 
clusions in the following formal statement: ‘‘As all conclusions relative to individual 
and social problems of childhood—to wit, birth, death, crime, vagrancy, alcoholism, 
tuberculosis, degeneracy, edu¢ation, treatment and hygiene—recognise the economic 
factor as a primary cause because it is present in all . . . . all efforts for the welfare 
of children should, with due regard to the special solution which each problem may 
require, be directed toward modifying the bad economic organization of the present 
social system.”’ The section on education urges that ‘American governments aid in 
every possible way in promoting excursions within each country and from one country 
to another, for purposes of study as arranged by scientific institutions, learned bodies, 
and educational establishments.”—Dr. Edward N. Clopper, The American Child, 
November, 1919. O. B. Y. 


Does Americanization Americanize?—There are three methods favored at various 
times as means of converting the alien into an American: (1) naturalization, (2) as- 
similation, (3) Americanization. The latter method involves two distinct processes: 
divesting one’s self of a deep-rooted patrimony of old ideas, sentiments, and traditions, 
and whole-hearted acceptance of and participation in a new set of ideas, sentiments, 
and standards. To remedy our past errors and prevailing unrest we have adopted 
Americanization as a quick means of making Americans out of mixed immigrants. 
This shows much loose thinking on the subject of Americanization. And the fact the 
first professorship of Americanization in this country was fitted into a department of 
political economy indicates how even trained minds tend to look at the process from 
too narrow a standpoint. Human experience, history, and science show that mass or 
ei Americanization is impossible by any of the methods suggested or applied. 
he legalistic Americanization or naturalization has increased undesirable voters in 
our electorate and some of our Congressmen propose legislation which will add to our 
un-American or pseudo-American vote. Americanization is a spiritual process and to 
become Americanized one must conform his whole moral character, his speech, vote, 
thought, hope, and plan to America and its institutions. This nation has two func- 
tions in history and toward mankind: to disseminate principles of democracy, freedom, 
and humanity throughout the world and to be a nation characteristically American. 
It is this latter function that we have sacrificed or endangered by our accelerated 
Americanization.—Gino Speranza, The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1910. 


The Russian Problem in the United States.—Few problems have been brought so 
forcibly before the public in this country as that of the proper method of handling the 
“red” menace. The exigencies of life make Americans of foreign children, without 
regard to blood or family tie, but leave their parents and other adults too often outside 
the pale, misunderstood and misunderstanding, unassisted in their struggle for the 
betterment of their social condition. The cause of this lies in the lack of proper edu- 
cational provisions and sympathy of the Americans toward them. Night schools, as 
they are at present, help the Russian workman but little. He has no patience, no time 
to spend a year to learn English alone; he wants to learn productive skill at the same 
time. Then teachers too often neglect to study or to take into account his peculiar 
psychology. Few Americans realize how many Russians there are in this country and 
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what a chance to make permanent friendship with working Russia has been lost 
through neglect to get acquainted in time with their needs. There are at present four 
hundred thousand real Russians in the United States, the majority of whom live in 
cities and factory towns. Recently the Russian Collegiate Institute was founded by 
the aid of the Carnegie Foundation, the purpose of which is to offer to Russian work- 
men useful knowledge of life and work. The Institute is divided into preparatory, 
academic, and technical departments, and such subjects as English, Russian, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, etc., are being taught. In all departments the work is increasing 
rapidly, demonstrating the great need for precisely this type of work. The Institute 
needs the support of the American public. It is only by the assimilation through 
proper education that the Russian problem in the United States can be satisfactorily 
solved.—A. Petrunkevitch, Standard, February, 1920. K, S. 


Ein Brief aus B6hmen.—The author criticizes an article by Menenius in one of the 
former issues of Die Grenzboten on the Czecho-Slovak question as being written from 
the standpoint of a Czech or Jew, and as being against the autonomy of Germans in 
Bohemia. He points out the following attitudes of the German people of the north 
Bohemian border: Germans do not fear the Czech government, but the Czech majority. 
They do not trust the people who for eight centuries held the ideal of their own state, 
but would not give Germans an autonomy. He does not agree with Menenius who is 
an Arian-German and who said that Germans of Bohemia would have more influence 
in the foreign affairs of Czecho-Slovakia if they give up their desire for autonomy. 
He denies that without the Czecho-Slovak state the groups of Germans, Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Ruthenians would not be able to exist as independent. He thinks it is 
a utopia to have the Germans of Bohemia join Germany, and hopes that their de- 
nationalization will be bearable to the nationalistic feeling and sense of justice. He 
is sorry that the Germans of Prague are against German autonomy. The public 
opinion in Germany is also strongly influenced, by the Czechs living there, in their 
favor.—Peter Ritschel, Die Grenzboten, December, 19109. . 


Lamartine—a Study of the Poetic Temperament in Politics —The Revolution of 
1848 promised much and fulfilled little. In its tragic failure to fulfil the two political 
ideals of the nineteenth century, nationalism and democracy, lay the evil seeds that 
finally produced the crop of woe in 1914. Lamartine embodied the generous hopes and 
cruel failures of the Revolution. He engaged in political activities in the spirit of the 
Romantic poet ardently interested in public affairs as a means of self-expression. 
Throughout his political life he never identified himself with any political party, never 
advocated any policy of action, and never held any definable political views; yet he 
played a great réle in the world of his day and profoundly influenced his fellow- 
countrymen for many years. His influence over the masses was essentially poetic, 
being achieved through the utterance of beautiful sentiments in beautiful language. A 
crowd is essentially a poetic group. A crowd has no idea, method, or discipline. It has 
emotions and sentiments, and hence it is essentially a poetic grouping of individuals. 
A mob orator is always something of a poet. He captivates the crowd by his “oratory,” 
and what is oratory if not poetry chantedto the multitude. Lamartine was eloquence 
itself. But he was no mere word juggler. He was a true nineteenth-century liberal 
believing sincerely in “principles” “liberty,” and “progress.” His gift of words was 
so great that when he delivered an excellent speech he thought that he had actually 
formulated a policy. While his speeches were clear and logical, in action Lamartine 
was weak and inconsistent. He did not realize that there are two political worlds that 
never meet. One is the world of the masses, wherein the atmosphere is surcharged 
with emotion and sentiment. The crowd is always altruistic. It can be moved by 
appeals to patriotism, to humanity, to race, to party, to religion. Even in case of mob 
violence the motive is always altruistic devotion to a cause. The other world—the 
world of those “interested” in swaying the crowd to act this way or that—is small but 
potent. The secret in Lamartine’s failure lay in the fact that he was a political monist 
and was not conscious of these two worlds. When, in 1848, he found himself, as he 
said, “‘alone amidst interests and passions,” he went down to swift destruction, leaving 
behind only a pathetic memory.—J. Salwyn Shapiro, Political Science Quarterly, 
December, 1919. O. B. Y. 
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Religion as the Basis of Social Reconstruction.—The social order, which our 
armies and police forces had maintained, is breaking up and there is a growing sense 
of insecurity everywhere. The idea of social reconstruction attracts all classes and 
all types of mind to formulate schemes of practical reform. These rebuilders seem to 
have ignored two factors in dealing with the problem—education and religion. As 
regards the latter our conception of God has been defective. God is thought of as the 
supernatural creator and therefore as the autocratic ruler of the universe. We have 
worshipped the transcendent God, and this conception of God has embodied itself in 
the existing social structure. That structure has long shown signs of decay and is now 
falling to pieces. Let us worship the immanent God—“the life of man’s inmost life, 
the soul of man’s inmost soul.’”’ Then God is the true self of each of us and we are all 
potentially equal. Disinterested devotion, to the immanent, the universal God is 
the beginning and end of communal life, and this is the key to the problem of social 
reconstruction. The orthodox education has been a failure because of its uncritical 
acceptance of traditional methods. It has taught the child everything else but the 
lesson of disinterested devotion, of self-realization through self-forgetfulness, of losing 
the world that he may find his soul. Let us base education on the cult of the immanent 
God. Then the reform of our social life will become something more than a politician’s 
promise or an enthusiast’s dream.—Edmond Holmes, The Nineteenth Century and 
After, November, 1919. 


Geburtenrueckgang und Gesetzgebung nach dem Kriege.—With the crushing of 
imperalistic ideals and the leadership of the social-democratic party in Germany, a 
marked difference in attitude toward legislation affecting birth-control is already 
making itself felt. Before the war, political theory strove for the utmost increase in 
population. The former régime, on the basis of the maintenance of an adequate 
standing army, pursuit of a definite colonial policy, and economic and commercial 
theories of expansion, made every effort to legislate against birth-control. With its 
political and military power crushed and the changed governmental control due to the 
internal revolution, it must necessarily follow that, in the field of social control, 
legislation will be dominated by other viewpoints than formerly. Legislation that 
arose for the protection of unmarried mothers and illegitimate children was not so 
much a humane measure as it was one destined rather to benefit the nation. The 
regulation of all problems concerned with sexual relations will be decided, in the future, 
from the standpoint of social hygiene and social welfare rather than from the stand- 
— of a political problem of population. Social democracy accustomed to favor 

irth-control as part of the socialistic | ayer in recent literature has upheld the 
postulate, likely to become a law, that the question of abortion is one concerning the 
personal liberty of the woman involved. Future legislation, therefore, will tend to 
abolish some existing laws relating to various forms of birth-prevention and birth- 
control, and to mitigate prevailing forms of punishment.—Dr. Hirsch, “Rechtsanwalt,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, November, 1919. L. M. S. 


Opgaver og Idealer.—A world-order has crumbled and a new one must be 
built up, not only the relations between nations, but the relations between classes and 
interests among every people. For this new order only one foundation is possible, 
human solidarity. The doctrine of war as a biological or divine law and the special 
right of chosen peoples to rule over others have brought the world to the brink of 
destruction. The new doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the class 
struggle as a social-political religion will perhaps lead the same way. It has now 
become urgently necessary that people, first as citizens of their several historically 
developed states and secondly as world-citizens, learn to co-operate with one another 
in the effort to create a better world. One of the constructive forces in our society is 
the school. It is no revolutionary power, but like the mills of the gods it acts slowly 
and surely. In its ceaseless influence on the growing generations lies its strength. 
There is a strong movement for the reorganization of the school system in the former 
belligerent countries. The German school has in the past been a true reflection of this 
people’s historical life and social structure. Now it is demanded that the whole school 
system shall be brought into harmony with the new revolution. We learn the prin- 
ciples of this new education from the manifesto of the first Prussian minister of 
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education, Adolph Hoffmann. There is to be free opportunity for all. It is the 
pedaaneent principles of the great French revolution which are rising again on 
German soil. In France there is a movement for the greater integration of the 
school system and in England the war has broken down the tradition-bound con- 
servatism and a new educational policy is being formulated which will bring England 
to the forefront in the matter of public education.—Otto Anderson, Samtiden, 
November, 1919. O. B. Y. 


Der Weltarbeiterschutz im Friedensvertrag.—Owing to the failure of the Allies to 
provide for passage which would have enabled them to arrive on time, the German 
delegates could not be present at the recent session of the International Labor Con- 
ference, which met in Washington, October 29, 1919. Their absence was a distinct 
loss for the cause of labor, because the German proposals for international regulation 
of labor problems, the plan of which was submitted at Versailles, simultaneously with 
that for the formation of a league of nations, far surpassed in scope the measures con- 
sidered at Washington. The German demands included security of the right to 
organize labor bureaus for the regulation of unemployment, social insurance, and 

rotection of home labor. If the terms of the program of the International Labor Con- 
erence are to be taken at all seriously, they must seek the same goal as the German 
proposals. But even the mild terms of the program of the International Labor Confer- 
ence, as determined by the Entente in connection with the peace treaty, will bring the 
United States face to face with a social revolution. They mean nothing less than 
complete annihilation of social legislation for the United States, the land which decided 
the world-war, which, in consequence, controls the economic situation of the whole 
world, and which has secured this position by means of the most far-reaching and least 
restrained power of the entrepreneur over labor, which exists in modern times. Labor 
legislation in the United States is on a vastly inferior plane and more antiquated than 
that of European countries as regards accident insurance, old-age, health, sick, and 
invalid insurance. Its legislation for the protection of children is hampered by the 
fact that industrial regulation is a matter of t he individual states and not of the federal 
government. Regulations as to hours of labor for adults, particularly those of women, 
are also far behind those of European countries. Protection of labor is further hindered 
in the United States by the fact that the supreme courts may declare any individual 
state legislation illegal. The question of the open or closed shop, that of the right to 
organize, and that of co-operative bargaining is still unsolved. The problem facing 
the United States today is the development of its political democracy into social 
democracy, in accordance with the terms of the treaty de ace and the league of nations. 
The terms of the labor program — rated in the peace treaty are sufficiently gen- 
eral to make evasions possible. ork is not to be treated as a commodity. This is 
negative. A positive and demand would be that labor should 
protected economically and in regard to health and morals, against transgressions 
of the entrepreneur. The right of organization for all purposes not antagonistic to 
law is obscured by that very phrase, “not antagonistic to law.” The regulation of 
beg for each country in keeping with a standard demanded by its own time and 
ney leaves room for the dictation of that standard, in each land, by its ruling class. 
e 8-hour day and the 48-hour week are pointed out as “ideals” to be striven for, 
not as reforms immediately to be realized. Sunday is not demanded as a day of rest, 
but a 24-hour day of rest, weekly. This leaves room for overtime work on Sunday. 
Equal pay for equal work is a mere phrase so long as women lack organization. The 
final clause, stating that all these measures are not to be considered final or conclusive 
but rather as a guide for the league of nations, may either strengthen or weaken all that 
precedes.—Max Quarck, Die Neue Zeit, December 5-12, 1919. L. M. S. 


A Reconstruction Program for Country Churches.—Having developed machinery 
that played a decisive part in the war, the church is in a strategic position to continue 
this work in the interest of reconstruction. Rural churches are particularly important 
in that they are often the only agency by which this work can be accomplished in their 
communities. War-time committees should continue to function, ushering army men 
back into constructive civilian pursuits. These committees should see to it that 
suitable community memorials to men in the service are erected, that service flags and 
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records contained in unpublished letters from soldiers and sailors are preserved, and 
that particularly men who are handicapped by the effects of wounds are re-educated 
into a self-respecting life. The rural church can perform an invaluable service by 
encouraging co-operation with state agricultural colleges and farm bureaus on the part 
of farmers in the community. Farmers and emergency farm laborers can be stimulated 
to a realization of the importance of sustained production of indispensable crops, like- 
wise of mutual fair treatment and kindly sympathy. The pom em of the church 
must be upon a forward-looking program. The preacher must realize the vital 
importance of his pulpit as a factor in social as well as military morale—Joint Com- 
mittee on War Production Communities, New York City. R. W.N. 


Die Einwanderung in America.—From October, 1819, to the end of 1914 the 
American statistics show 32,027,424 immigrants admitted to the United States. 
Since 1908 large numbers are going back. The majority of emigrants from the United 
States are going to Canada. The migration from and to France was always very 
small. The largest immigration in the recent years was coming from the east and 
south of Europe. The chief advocates of restrictions upon immigration are the labor 
unionists, who are in a fear of Euro; labor competition, though the enormous 
development of America is due to the immigrant labor. 

The majority of immigrants to Canada are coming from Great Britain and Ireland 
and the United States. They have also many restrictions similar to those standing 
in the United States. 

Brazil was the most important goal of European emigrants, especially from 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy. The number of the German colonists is estimated at 
about 400,000, i.e., those who hold their national consciousness for generations. 

Immigration to Argentina is coming largely from Spain and Italy. Italian is 
rather decreasing. The Germans in Argentina are estimated at 100,000. The im- 
migration to the other Latin-American countries is not very large, and not statistically 
recorded.—H. Fehlinger, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialwissenschaft, December, 1919. J. H. 


Sozialismus und Bevilkerungsfrage-—The formulation of an adequate 
population-theory is the key to the solution of the most vital eager confronting Ger- 
many today, under the socialistic régime. It is a problem which strikes at the core of 
the Marxian thesis of ‘‘the law of the reserve army” of the proletariat. Families have 
diminished in size in cities and in rural districts, since the exploitation of child-labor 
was checked by protective legislation. The surplus due to improved technique has 
become almost negligible in the light of numerous inventions, which make new demands 
on labor. The labor force thus freed is small compared with the surplus due to a high 
birth-rate, which in recent years has been 75,000. If the influx of female labor is added 
to this, the result is the addition to the population of a million laborers annually. 
Strange to say, the importance of the problem of population in relation to socialism has 
not been considered. International conferences do not discuss it. It is as much an 
international problem as the regulation of an 8-hour day or old-age insurance, and is 
no insignificant factor in the developement of war and peace, economic and race prob- 
lems. In the last forty years, Germany’s population increased thirty millions. If in 
one hundred years, Germany should have four hundred millions, even the application 
of the most ideal communistic principles would fail to support them. Even if emi- 
gration reduces their number, it is economic waste for Germany and merely adds to the 
surplus of “working slaves” abroad. The rearing of large families adds to the burden 
of those members of the state capable of work. If many children prevent the mother’s 
participation in industrial work, the father will have to work overtime. To be sure 
the socialistic community can relieve him of the burden, but the fact remains that it is 
then only transferred from the individual to the people as a whole. There may come 
an era when Germany will depend entirely on her own agricultural products. This 
will bring an intensification of work for each small family. The prices of raw materials 
imported will, in all probability, exceed those of the manufactured wares exported. 
But the greater the increase of population, the greater will be the dependence on 
imported raw materials and the necessity of increased hours of labor. As long as 
capital is not entirely socialized, the relation of socialism to the problem of population 
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can only be indicated. But if organized labor, protected by the state, can bargain with 
the entrepreneur it can set its own price, if uninfluenced by an army of surplus labor. 
—Felix A. Theilhaber, Wilmersdorf, Die N ewe Generation, May, 1919. . M.S. 


Der Frauentiberschusz.—Before the war, the surplus of women in Germany was 
2.5 percent; since the war, it is 8.5 percent. The surplus of those of marriageable 
age amounts to from 14 to 15 per cent as compared with that of 5 per cent, which 
existed in pre-war times. The social and economic importance of this fact need not be 
emphasized. For an indefinite period, at least one-seventh of the women of marriage- 
able age must remain unmarried. A part of these consist of war-widows. But this 
fraction, one-seventh, represents the minimum; for of the men of marriageable age 
many are unfit for marriage on account of disease or lack of vitality due to under- 
nourishment or the effects of military service. This is balanced by the fact that 
women are increasingly entering occupations, another fact which either delays or 
hinders marriage. Furthermore, the high cost of living will tend to delay marriage. 
All of these conditions point to the mapa of a period in which legal marriage will 
tend to be increasingly ignored, while the number of illegitimate children will increase. 
The deplorable results of all of these factors from the moral standpoint can only be 
hinted at. The percentage of criminals among the unmarried is known to be very 
high. The possibility that women may strike and refuse to become mothers should 
not be underestimated. The increasing number of abortions points that way. On 
the economic side, even if the approaching socialization of neuen will call for 


reduced production—which is still problematical—there can be no doubt that the 
present demands systematic distribution. This can best be approached by enforced 
reduction of the hours of labor, which will necessitate an increased number of female 
laborers.—Dr. Hans Guradze, Berlin, Die Neue Generation, June-July, 1910. 

L. 


Die wirtschaflichen Wettbewerber in Siidrussland.—Europe works feverishly on 
the reconstruction of her economic life. Her most important problem of today is 
Russia. Whether Soviet Russia will return to the capitalistic system is not yet certain, 
but her communistic experiments have resulted in the disorganization of her economic 
life. South Russia or Ukraine with her land and raw materials and her need of ma- 
chinery and other manufactured articles offers an enormous market. Denikin’s 
government has established a good order and business relations with other countries. 
The Allies have supported him. England seeks the South Russian markets. So also 
does America, and France, which has organized the Banque Nationale du Commerce 
Exteriour to finance the trade with South Russia. A commission of American com- 
mercial and financial interests headed by Rockefeller went to Rostov on Don to in- 
vestigate the local situation, where, according to American consular reports, especially 
automobiles are in a big demand. Italy tries to get there with coal and other raw 
materials. Switzerland is again starting her exports. In Belgium the course of the 
ruble is going up because of the new investment interests. Poland is also exporting 
textiles to Rostov on Don and trying to establish firms for the trade with Ukraine. 
Also, a commercial treaty is being worked out for the export of goods from Poland to 
the Black Sea ports. Czecho-Slovakia with her highly developed industries seeks 
markets in South Russia for raw materials and her finished products. She is not 
afraid of English, French, American, and Japanese competition as she has the advantage 
with her proximity to the markets. The South Russian Ministry of Commerce sent 
delegates to Prague, in October, to make contracts with the Czech firms. Also 
Germany must start her relations with Ukraine and use the advantage of the low 
Russian exchange rate. There lies the greatest field for the German economic advance- 
ment.—Johann Gunther, Die Grenzboten, December, 1919. js 8 


Industrial Unrest: a Plea for National Guilds.—National guilds are not only a 
possible but also an adequate substitute for the existing wage-earning system. The 
main features of the proposed guilds are as follows: (1) It is proposed that all workers 
be members of guilds. (2) The guilds will take under control and superintendence all 
labor and its products. (3) The guilds will remunerate labor according to the service 
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rendered and will hold themselves responsible for the material comfort of all workmen 
who belong to their membership. (4) They will give to each worker a definite place 
and determine the conditions under which he labors. (5) The guilds will take under 
their control all that pertains to commerce. They will purchase raw material, manu- 
facture it into finished articles, and distribute them among consumers at prices which 
exclude pms (6) Every industry will have its own guilds, but all the guilds 
will be closely related to each other, and also form one national guild directly under the 
aegis of the state. There will likewise be a guild congress, consisting of representatives 
from all the guilds in order to secure unity. (7) Within the guilds the only power 
which members will absolutely possess and use is the economic. Politics will not be 
their concern. The government keeps within its own province and does not even 
attempt the discharge of any individual functions. Herein national guilds differ from 
state socialism. They will, indeed, be a mediating influence between state socialism 
and syndicalism. Under them the state will provide for the workers’ entire individual 
autonomy. (8) National guilds will be in cordial co-operation and will work in 
partnership with the state. On one side, land and industrial machinery used by the 
guilds will be property of the state, which will hold them as trustee; and on the other, 
the state will have a claim to a substitute for economic rent. Although it is not 
claimed that the guilds can be brought into full operation at once, yet, in the face of 
present social unrest, the proposed plan is worthy of consideration as embodying a 
positive and constructive measure.—J. W. Harper, Hibbert Journal, October, 1919. 
K. S. 


Industrial Partnership.—Before this era of machinery the laborer’s work satisfied 
his creative instinct. Then a single workman made a whole thing—a shoe or a sword. 
Such work released his creative energies and moved man to make more things. But 
today the laborer’s work consists of shutting off this valve and turning on that one. 
This kind of work is drudgery; it is dehumanizing, brutalizing, and destroys individual 
initiative and sterilizes the artist. But the industrial system is here to stay. The 
roblem is how to humanize it. Among many plans suggested are profit-sharing, 
tterment of living conditions, or industrial education. We cannot see how these 
things will correct existing evils, for none of them are aimed at the root of the industrial 
system’s stultification of the individual workman’s building instinct. Profit-sharing 
plus a voice in the control of the business, i.e., partnership has a chance of satisfying 
the workman’s building instinct. “A share in the control of production might open 
up to the human machines of the factories the only labor that is happiness, the labor 
that knows that it will reap where it has sown and also according to its sowing, that 
shares in the execution and in the design and the responsibility, that pockets not a 
wage but a profit or a loss.”—John Manning Booker, Yale Review, es 
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lish Race and to Its Traditions of 
Present-Day Immigration and Emigra- 
tion. Eugenics Rev. 11: 202-12, Jan. 

Nansen, F. American Idealism. Scand. 
Amer. 7: 280-84, July-Aug. ’19. 

Newsholme, Sir Arthur. The Increasing 
Socialization of Medicine. Survey 
43:357-62, Jan. ’20. 
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orman, Hubert J. War and Mental 
Disorders. Quar. Rev. 232: 284-300, 
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Parker, Carleton H. The Labor Policy 
of the American Trusts. Atl. Mo. 
125:225-34, Feb. ’20. 

Pears, J. E. Indian Mounds and Other 
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Pearson, Elsie Clews. Increase by Magic 
a Zufii Pattern. Amer. Anthrop. 21: 
279-87, July-Sept. ’19. 

Petrunkevitch, Alexander. The Russian 
Problem in the United States. Stand- 
ard 6:173-79, Feb. ’20. 

Picard, Maurice. The Psychological 
Basis of Value. Jour. Phil., Psych., 
Sci. Methods 17:11-20, Jan. ’20. 

Powers, Fred. Perry. Altruism, Real 
and Rhetorical. Unpar. Rev. 13:155- 
69, Jan.-Feb. ’20. 

Purcell-Guild, June. Study of One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-one Delinquent Girls. 
Jour. Crim. Law and Criminol. 10: 441- 
76, Nov. ’19. 

Pynsent, L. A. M. The Proposed Mar- 
riage Laws in Italy. Contemp. Rev. 
116:691-96, Dec. 19. 

Quarek, Max. Der Weltarbeiterschutz 
im Friedensvertrag. Die Neue Zeit 
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Oct. ’19. 
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Salmon, Thomas W. Some New Prob- 
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——. The Psychology of the Parlor 
Bolsheviki. World’s Work 39: 127- 

32, Dec. ’19. 
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Feb. ’20. 

Stamp, J. C. The Special Taxation of 
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27, Dec. ’19. 

Stang, Emil. Hvad er Bolsjevisme? 
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Theilhaber, Felix A. Sozialismus u. 
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Wembridge, H. An Investigation of 
Mental Deficiency among the Juvenile 
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Deling. 4:186-93, Sept. ’19. 

Whelpley, James D. ar Reactions in 
America. Fortn. Rev. 107:136-44, 

an. ’20. 

Wilmshéfer, Joseph. Beitrige zur 
forensischen Beurteilung der Homo- 
sexualitit im Kriege. Zeit. f. Sexual- 
wiss. 6: 308-20, Jan. ’20. 

Wissell, Rud. Positive, planvolle Ziel- 
klare Wirtschafts politik. Die Neue 
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Wootton, J. W. Mrs. Is Progress an 
Illusion? Hibbert Jour. 18:18-27, 
Oct. ’19. 
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